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Chronicle 


Austria.—The Socialists still continue to clamor against 
the international loan, thus changing the attitude they 
assumed when they had charge of the Government. Then 
they asserted that such a loan was ab- 
solutely necessary for the salvation of 
the country, now they call the loan 


The 
-Loan 


treason to Austria. 

The reason for this change of mind is not altogether 
clear, but there are Austrians who claim that if the loan 
eventuates, the Socialists will lose credit for the rehabili- 
tation of the country, and this they will not abide. Then, 
too, they object to a foreign controller, apparently for 
fear that the State railroads will be sold to private com- 
panies and an enormous number of Socialist workmen 
discharged. One of Austria’s great burdens is, and has 
been for many years, a costly and useless bureaucracy 
which eats the substance of the people and places on their 
backs almost unbearable burdens.. Of late years the 
Socialists have insisted on the retention of this system of 
government. Despite the clamor, however, there is little 
fear of a revolution, even though a Socialist deputy, Dr. 
Deutsch, has moved that the proletariat be allowed to arm. 
The Austrians are not fond of warfare and, moreover, 
the farmers are not, as a rule, Socialists. It is difficult, 


therefore, to apprehend the aim of the Socialist group 
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less. As a consequence, hospitals of all kinds, orphan- 
ages, monasteries of nuns, especially of enclosed nuns, 
are in dire distress. The mortality among the Sisters is 
especially high. It is creditably reported that the United 
States is about to reinaugurate the A. R. A. in Austria. 
If this be true, the lives of countless children will be 
saved, 
“4 
England.—Parliament will assemble November 20, 
five days after the election of the members of the new 
House of Commons. In the elections, about 21,000,000 
voters are to decide on the return 
of 602 members. This number falls 
short by 92 of the previous Parlia- 
ment, because Southern Ireland no longer sends any rep- 
resentatives to Westminster, and the representation of 
Northern Ireland is diminished by thirteen. Though the 
electoral campaign has been in full swing, the issues be- 
fore the people are still clouded with doubt. Even the 
line of cleavage between the various political groups has 
not been clearly defined. For years past, says the Lon- 
don Tablet, in analyzing the situation, England has been 
governed by an undisguised Coalition of Unionists and 
Liberals, “who wished to carry on for post-war restora- 
tion and settlement the joint work which had proved 
essential and successful in the years of war.” But before 
that, the country, at least from 1906, had a government 
which although it could count on a Liberal majority of 
its own in the House of Commons could also rally other 
parties to its support, Nationalist Irishmen, Radicals and 
Labor members. With the Coalition Government’s defeat 
before the revolt of the Carlton Club insurgents, Lib- 
erals, Conservatives and Laborites alike are asking them- 
selves whether the elections will put in power any one 
party strong and homogeneous enough to carry out a 
clean-cut and definite political program. The principal 
question agitating the public mind is whether the Bonar 
Law Government, which succeeded that of Mr. Lloyd 
George will be backed with a sufficient majority to give it 
a real and unmistakable mandate before the country and 
enable it to be really effective. If the Bonar Law com- 
bination fails to receive this support, the failure might 
mean that recourse to another Coalition may be neces- 
sary; and this would entail the identical difficulties which 
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the recent insurgency in the ranks of the Conservatives 
tried to avoid. 

Between the program of progressive Conservatism of 
Mr. Bonar Law and the National Liberal one of Mr. 
Lloyd George, there seems to be little substantial differ- 
ence. Both Conservatives and Liberals demand stability, 
economy, peace and order at home, cooperation in for- 
eign affairs with France and England’s former allies. 
The Conservative insurgent movement was a protest, 
mainly, against the whole spirit of the Coalition and espe- 
cially against the personality and the methods of Mr. Lloyd 
George. Unreserved tribute was paid by men of all 
parties to the ex-premier’s services during the war and 
the reconstruction period. But it was generally felt 
throughout the country that he was an obstacle by his 
restless activity and over-emphasis of his executive power 
to settled peace, and that although the war was finished 
four years ago, by his belligerency he was still keeping 
up a warlike atmosphere from which all were anxious to 
escape. In his campaign speeches Mr. Lloyd George 
did not miss the occasion to cast ridicule on the program 
of “tranquillity” and “normalcy” put forward by his 
political adversaries. 

Two other parties are in the field, the Wee Free Lib- 
erals and the Labor party. The program of the former, 
with the exception of the call for the repeal of the “ Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act,” a return to the abandoned 
taxation and rating of land values and “the democratic 
reform of the licensing system,” which seems to point to 
a bitter and protracted struggle appears to be rather neu- 
tral. The Labor party’s program is more drastic. It calls for 
the revision of the peace treaties, the independence of 
Egypt, self-government for India, fresh liquor legisla- 
tion, and a new scheme of taxation. This scheme would 
free all incomes below £250 of taxation, reduce that on 
incomes below £500 and remit all the indirect taxation 
possible. .In this scheme 6,273,000 voters would be re- 
lieved of all taxation, a scheme, which the opponents of 
the Labor program maintain would do away with the old 
maxim “no taxation without representation” and sub- 
stitute for it “representation without taxation.” The 
effect of such a program carried into execution, they say, 
would be that the wealthier section of the community, a 
relatively small one, would have to bear all the fiscal bur- 
dens of the State without being able to have any effective 
voice in the control of its own affairs. 


Guatemala.—Recent correspondence with friends in 
Guatemala and neighboring countries has brought out the 
following facts concerning the savage religious persecution 
now in progress in the former coun- 
try. There were two alleged reasons 
for the expulsion of the Archbishop. He 
was a Jesuit; he refused to take cognizance of silly, un- 
founded complaints against some priests. As to the first: 
the Jesuits were admitted to the country by express permis- 
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sion of the Government. In regard to the complaints, they 
were, as usual, accusations that the priests preached poli- 
tics. His Grace naturally demanded proof, but, as usual, 
there was no proof. 


Guatemala knows that the reason of the expulsion was to stir 
up strife, enforce martial law and under cover of the disorder thus 
created force a loan on the country “to preserve law and order,” 
which means here “to fill the pockets of politicians.” 


Another of the letters received says: 


At the moment of writing this communication to you, eight other 
priests have been banished under most trivial and even foolish pre- 
texts. To give one example. A nearby parish priest goes on a 
pilgrimage twice a year, accompanied by his people who give 
stipends for Masses. This year two sheriffs collected the stipends 
and when the priest protested the theft, he was banished as an 
enemy of the country. 

Almost all the other priests suffer vexations and indignities of 
the worst kind. One priest, a Belgian, has been killed by a 
paid assassin; another has been put in prison after a false accusa- 
tion; another has been condemned to six ‘years imprisonment; ten 
are at this moment detained in Guatemala City where they must pre- 
sent themselves twice a day before the military authorities as if 
they were dangerous criminals. Every priest here could write a 
book full of such kind of vexations. 

Priests are not allowed to enter the country. And they are 
much needed, because there are only one hundred priests, among 
whom are a number of old and sick men, for 2,300,000 Catholics. 

Brothers or Sisters are not allowed to enter the country, and they, 
too, are needed, because thousands are without instruction. 

Catholic schools are forbidden. Protestant schools are opened. 
From Protestant pulpits has been preached: “ The Archbishop has 
been exiled, the priests will follow, and then we shall be free.” 

Catholic buildings have been confiscated under the most cynical 
circumstances. The Government allowed the Catholics to build a 
hall, and after its dedication, this order came from the Govern- 
ment in Guatemala City: “The building must be given to local 
civic use.” 

Statistics that are moderate, say that more than 150 civilians have 
been killed, and that many more disappeared, by order of the 
men in power. 

Peaceful fathers of families, young men in business, have been 
obliged to serve as simple soldiers for half a year in the army. 
Why? To make the people tremble, and because they do not 
belong to the political party of the Government. 

Fines that the Government knows will prove destructive to its 
victims have been imposed against all justice. 

La Patria, the only Catholic daily paper in the country, very 
good, and absolutely needed for truthful information and construc- 
tive work, was suspended in June. This is the case also with all 
the other papers that are not of the same political party as the 
men in power. We could continue, but we have written enough to 
show you how miserable conditions in Guatemala are. As usual, 
the miscreants pretend they have the support of the United States 
and this assertion is not wholly without foundation, yet never 
was there a greater tyranny here. 

Another correspondent writes, confirming this informa- 
tion and speaking of the need of priests. A third tells how 
a priest from a neighboring country was admitted to one 
section of Guatemala to baptize the children and marry 
people anxious to observe the law of the Church. Know- 
ing the details of the persecution, he seems puzzled that 
this priest was not molested. But the reason is clear: the 
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Street, New York, and the Anglo-Saxon companions of 
the visiting priest might possibly spread the glad word 
about his unmolested ministration, for a short time, even 
to New York. A copy of the Archbishop’s protest has 
reached America and will be published as soon as it has 
been translated. 


Hungary.—The London “Catholic News Service” has 
sent to its clients the following interesting items con- 
cerning Hungary: 

Professor Blondel, of the College of 
4 France, a well-known Catholic sociologist, 
View who has been visiting Hungary to study 
agrarian conditions under the recent reforms, believes that the 
treaty concluded with Hungary is the worst of all the peace 
treaties. The A Nep, the daily organ of the Christian Socialisy 
party, has interviewed Professor, Blondel, and in the course of the 
interview this eminent French Catholic declared that a good 
treaty cannot be made without taking into consideration the 
geographical, ethnical, economic, and religious factors. These, 
says Professor Blondel, were ignored by the treaty makers, and 
he singles out the former President Wilson and M. Clemenceau 
for their complete ignorance of conditions in Central Europe. 
President Wilson, the French savant says, wanted to establish 
racial frontiers, and left out of consideration the economic situa- 
tion of the different States, while at the same time he seemed to 
have forgotten totally the historical past and development of these 
States. Accordingly, M. Blondel believes that the treaty inflicted 
on Hungary was both bad and unjust, since it deprived her of 
seventy per cent of her territory—a fate which the country did 
not deserve in his opinion, since the lost territories were in- 
dispensable for Hungarian economic life. Professor Blondel be- 
lieves that the Trianon treaty needs revision just as much as the 
Sévres treaty. On religious grounds he says it was a mistake to 
weaken Hungary, which has always been one of the bulwarks of 
Western Christendom against the enemies of the Cross. Professor 
Blondel declares that the ignoring of religious factors was due 
to anti-Catholic prejudices on the part of the former French 
Premier and President Wilson. “As a good Catholic, I am awfully 
sad about this, because I know what Hungary has stood for in 
the Catholic cause. Compared with the Czechs, the Hungarians 
have more claim on the sympathies of Catholics in other coun- 
tries.” 


In view of the Turkish advance westward, these 
words have a special significance. 


Italy.—Immediately after his assumption of office, the 
new Premier and practical dictator, Benito Mussolini out- 
lined in definite terms the program of hard work and re- 

Th ... form which he had announced. None 

e Mussolini 
of the reforms have been so far actually 
aioeares put into.effect, but as the Fascisti leader 
actually holds a warrant from King Victor Emmanuel to 
have them put into execution by royal decree, if the Cham- 
ber of Deputies refuses assent, their enactment seems 
certain. Four principal reform measures are contemplated 
by the Prime Minister: I. Abolition of the Giolitti law 
passed at the instance of the Socialists, compelling the reg- 
istration of all securities save treasury bonds. The Gio- 
litti law, it is generally conceded, hampered the natural 
development of Italian industry. 2. A new direct taxation 
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measure that will reach the incomes of workingmen and 
agriculturists who refused to pay taxes, while the collectors 
owing to the resentment among this class of people and 
because of the risks and dangers involved, failed to do 
their duty. 3. The immediate sale of local telephone 
plants to local capital. This is to be followed by the sale 
or lease of railways to private interests, which united in a 
consortium formed of the Banca Commerciale and Milan- 
ese capitalists who propose to take a thirty-year lease and 
to spend 30,000,000,000 lire in electrification. 4. Reduc- 
tion by one-half of the number of royal guards, created 
by the Nitti Government for the protection of its Socialist 
supporters, of the carabinieri and other State police force. 
The personnel of these bodies is far in excess of any real 
need in the country, and the positions are held by men who 
had little else to do but back up the various governments 
which had appointed them. This species of political graft 
the new Prime Minister intends at all cost to eradicate. 

The Popular party, so persistently and erroneously called 
in the daily press the Catholic party, representing at pres- 
ent the largest political group in the Chambers, may be said 
to be in substantial agreement with the intended reforms 
of the Fascisti chieftain. But according to a statement 
made by the leader of the Popular party, Don Sturzo, to 
the Roman correspondent of the New York Herald, it will 
vigorously oppose any fundamental changes in the election 
law. An amendment to this law contemplated by the Pre- 
mier declares that the party whose list receives the largest 
number of votes in any electoral district shall have three- 
fifths of the seats allotted in the Chamber to that district, 
the remaining two-fifths being divided among the other 
parties. As the Fascisti feel almost certain that they will 
lead the lists in a great majority of the electoral districts, 
they expect to come to the new Chamber with 300 seats 
out of 525, which would give them a working majority 
enabling them to govern even without outside support, 
against the solid opposition of all the other parties. Hith- 
erto the seats were divided pro rata according to the num- 
ber of votes received by the various parties. Thus in a 
district represented by twenty Deputies, should the Fas- 
cisti, Socialists and Popular party poll 45,000, 35,000 and 
20,000 votes respectively, 9 seats would be given to the 
Fascisti, 7 to the Socialists and 4 to the Popular party. 
Under the amended law, the Fascisti would receive 12 
seats, the Socialists 5 and the Popular party 3. 

With the exception of these electoral reforms, the Popu- 
lar party, according to the statement made by its leader, 
Don Sturzo, to the correspondent of the New York Herald, 
approves the Mussolini program in the main, for it is in 
great part, Don Sturzo claims, the program which the 
Popular party advocated for the last three years. While 
Don Sturzo approves the Mussolini platform, with the one 
exception noted, and will work for its practical enforce- 
ment, he does not think that it can be realized in its entirety 
at the present moment. In particular he does not see how 
the new Government’s program with regard to the railways 
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can be carried out in the near future, because there is not 
enough capital in the Italian banks for the purpose, and 
the country wants no foreign capital for these distinctively 
domestic enterprises. The clear-sighted and energetic chief 
of the Popular party distinctly states, according to the cor- 
respondent already referred to: “ We have suffered in 
certain districts at the hands of the Fascisti, and therefore, 
we have requested certain guarantees from Mussolini and 
intend to press the matter still further.” But he adds that 
the question is a psychological one, and that no one can 
expect that a conflict which has waged for two years can 
be stopped immediately “ by a magical wave of Mussolini’s 
hand.” He adds that neither can it be expected that the 
present political convulsion will solve Italy’s fundamental 
problem, which is economic, and depends not entirely upon 
internal politics, but upon the solution of questions like 
reparations, interallied debts and the resumption of free 
commercial exchanges between America and Europe. 


Rome.—There has been a revival of old time slanders 
against the Holy See, due no doubt to the disturbed 
political and religious conditions of the country in gen- 

. eral, and to the headway made by 
atlas the Popular party and other forces of 

Giornale dhtalia Jer, in which Catholics play a prom- 
inent part. This time the campaign was carried on along 
the lines of the time-worn charge that the Vatican con- 
stantly interferes in political affairs and forces its adher- 
ents to adopt its policies. One of the chief offenders was 
the Giornale d'Italia. On October 18, the Osservatore 
Romano in a vigorous article took that journal to task 
for the insinuation it had made that the Popular party 
was practically a tool of the Vatican. The next day 
the Giornale had what it thought a wonderful “ scoop.” 
On its front page it published in prominent type what it 
called: “‘ The authentic word of the Pope about the Pop- 
ular party.” It was a facsimile of a “ reserved document 
sent to all the Bishops of Italy.” It was headed with the 
Papal arms and bore the words “ Officio Sanctae Sedis.” 
The Giornale claimed that it had the original of the text in 
its possession and that there could be no doubt as to its 
authenticity. In fact, the document seems to be genuine. 
As such it is regarded by the Roman correspondent of the 
London Tablet and by the Documentation Catholique of 
Paris, which publishes the letter in full in a French trans- 
lation (October 28). The document, however, does not 
come directly from the Holy Father himself, but from 
the office of Cardinal Gasparri, Secretary of State to His 
Holiness. It is addressed to the Bishops of Italy. 

In its anxiety to embarrass the Holy See, the Giornale 
d'Italia failed to realize that the document did not at all 
bear out its charges. For the letter refutes in every line 
the slander broadcast in the pages of the radical press 
that the Vatican controls the Popular party and dictates 
its policy. The letter is a privatgone to the Bishops 
of Italy, one which concerns them afone and their relations 
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to the Holy See, and therefore, not meant for the public 
eye. It is occasioned by the charge made in the liberal 
press that the Popular party and the Holy See are colla- 
borating. It declares the charge false, and that the 
Holy See has nothing to do with that party or any 
other. The letter then takes up another insinuation, that 
the Popular party finds its strongest supporters among the 
Bishops and the clergy. The Holy See, the document 
declares, has no doubt of the correct attitude in this 
matter, both of Bishops and clergy, in accordance with the 
regulations already down in similar circumstances by 
Leo XIII and Benedict XV. But in such a delicate sub- 
ject, they are warned to be especially careful. They may 
of course have their own private opinions based on doc- 
trine and the best interests of the Church, but as Bishops 
and priests, they must keep aloof from all political strife 
and parties. The distinction, the letter goes on to say, 
may not be easy, but whenever there is the possibility that 
the action of Bishop or clergy might cause harm to relig- 
ious interests, they will at once see the wisdom of absten- 
tion, and put the duties of their high ministry before 
any private interests of their own. The document which 
the Giornale so thoughtlessly imagined “a disowning of 
the Popular party” by the Vatican, as if the Vatican had 
ever owned or controlled it, is 2 complete vindication of 
the action of the Holy See, and a proof that it carefully 
watches over the conduct of its ministers and holds up to 
them the highest ideals of pastoral and sacerdotal dignity. 


Rumania.—Americans have known for some time of 
the brutal treatment accorded Transylvania by the Ruma- 
nians. The latter have made a specialty of persecuting al} 
who did not belong to the Rumanian 
Church, Unitarians, Calvinists and 
Catholics included. Committees of 
investigation were sent into Transylvania by English- 
speaking Unitarians and Calvinists and their protests were 
such that for a while, at least, the first two groups were 
not molested, but Catholics, especially priests, were still 
treated with gross brutality which consisted of floggings, 
exile and, in one case, of a hard death at the hands of 
brutal soldiery, inflicted in the barracks of the murderers. 
Now there comes trom unfortunate Transylvania through 
the London “ Catholic News Service,” the report of the 
suppression of their schools: 


Persecution in 
Transylvania 


The managers of the schools are up in arms against the decree, 
and a protest has been sent to King Ferdinand, signed by all the 
Hungarian Catholic leaders in Transylvania. If the protest proves 
unavailing, there is some talk of shutting up the Catholic schools 
and appealing to the protection of the peoples of Europe. 

There is a good deal of alarm in Transylvania, on account of an 
official decree of the Rumanian Ministry for Home Affairs, which 
has been published in the official journal, Moniturul. Put 
briefly, this decree does away with the autonomy hitherto enjoyed 
by the private and confessional schools, and places them imme 
diately under the jurisdiction of the State education officials. 


In other words, Rumania is doing its best to extirpate 
Catholic schools. 
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The ‘‘Gentleman Turk’’ 


E. Curistitcu. 


OME nominal Christians seek distinction by proclaim- 
S ing their sympathy with the Turk, who, they main- 
tain, is “ at bottom a good fellow,” and “ more satis- 
factory to do business with than many Christians.” This 
pose is not due to ignorance alone, but to a desire to appear 
original, traveled, and free from prejudice, after the man- 
ner of the would-be “ enlightened ” Catholic who tells you 
his best friends are Protestants, and that he prefers to have 
dealings with Protestants all the time rather than with his 
coreligionists. 

Ten to one the pro-Turk has never even visited the East, 
or met his hero at close quarters. He may indeed have 
visited the European quarter of Constantinople and found 
it akin to Christian capitals of the West—all great cities 
have common characteristics—and he can speak of the 
beautiful homes of the modernized wealthy Turk, his 
urbanity, hospitality, and culture. I can, myself, testify 
wholeheartedly to the charming manners of the Paris- 
polished Turk, and to the superior education of his only 
wife; their generous recognition of Christian Europe’s 
superiority in most things; their sincere wish to ameliorate 
harem restrictions that keep Turkish women virtual slaves 
and prisoners. 

But in order to judge the Turk fairly we must not stop 
at individuals. To pronounce impartially between followers 
of Christ and followers of Mohammed, one must compare, 
in the light of cold reason, what each has produced in the 
history of mankind. Such comparison has its difficulties, 
for the word civilization as applied to Turkey does not con- 
note what we are accustomed to identify with such a term. 

What has Turkey contributed to the world’s progress? 
We are not here alluding to Mohammedanism, for Arabs 
and Indians have an undeniable Moslem civilization of 
their own, however it may fall short of Christian require- 
ments. 

Speaking exclusively of the Turk, one asks in vain: 
What of Turkish literature? Where is the Turkish school 
of music? What is Turkish art? Turkish architecture? 
Turkish science? Let Turkish civilization, save the mark, 
not be as flourishing as German, Italian, Russian, Greek, 
Chinese, Japanese, but show us at least some of its fruits! 
Alas, none exist. This mighty empire has produced noth- 
ing beyond tobacco and sweetmeats. 

After centuries of contact with Slav and Greek, the 
irreclaimable Turk remains illiterate, savage, and slovenly. 
He is impervious to western as to eastern civilization. He 
has profited little of the Arab intelligence at his door. He 
knows nought of social or charitable endeavor, of humane 
initiative, of justice to his fellows. His administrative 
methods are cumbrous and primitive; his courts are venal ; 
his government offices are nests of corruption. The Turk 


of long ago was a frank, fierce fighter without need to dis- 
similate his belief that Heaven was the prize for extermi- 
nation of unbelievers. The Turk of today is not improved 
by being compelled to burn the corpses of his victim in 
order to make things easier for his Christian apologists. 
He is a hypocrite even to himself; he no longer fulfils all 
the Prophet’s behests, but twists them to suit his conven- 
ience. Take the matter of his ritual ablutions : the washing 
of his arms is performed by taking a handful of water 
and letting a few drops trickle as far as the elbow; for 
the washing of the feet he compromises by lightly sprin- 
kling his boots. 

The Prophet’s rule of touching no running water that 
had been polluted until it has passed seven stones, this 
secured the necessary filtration in the desert, is obeyed in 
Turkish villages by counting seven cobble stones from a 
refuse heap in any gutter and then filling a vessel for 
culinary purposes. 

No! the average Turk is neither cleanly nor a “ gentle- 
man,” except inasmuch as he does not work, which was 
formerly considered the first attribute of a “ gentle- 
man.” The poorest Turk considers Christians as his 
natural servants and allows them to live so that they may 
till, weave, and generally provide for him. He could not 
imprint on them his peculiar civilization, but his rule cer- 
tainly modified their mentality and their lives. 

The Christian mayor whose duty it was to hold respect- 
fully at arms length the sandals of a Turkish Spahi on 
tour of inspection, and air them up and down the street 
while the great man took his repast, could not help yearn- 
ing in his heart for a reversal of this order of things, and 
abetting from time to time a desperate attempt to secure it. 
The best object lesson in Turkey’s contribution to prog- 
ress is offered by the cultural gradation in countries suc- 
cessively emancipated from Turkish rule. Compare, for 
example, Thrace with Western Bulgaria, and the latter 
with Eastern Jugoslavia. The date of deliverance may be 
gauged by the size and shape of buildings, the number of 
schools, the state of the roads, the very faces of the people. 
Here is Christian development where yesterday was Turk- 
ish stagnation. 

But, apart from all else, is it seemly for Christians to 
share the rejoicings of 70,000 Turks within and around 
the ancient Christian temple of Sophia as they shouted 
the other day; “ Long live Kemal! Down with Greece! 
Down with all Christians! ” 

Shall we extol the disciples of Mohammed and condemn 
the Greeks because, forsooth, they are less perfect Chris- 
tians than we are? Is it wise to repudiate all solidarity 
between Christians? If the hunted Catholic of Belfast 
turns at bay and strikes back for his life; if the Greek 
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Christian copies in terror the deeds of his Mohammedan 
master, shall we wash our hands of them as unworthy of 
compassion? Must they submit to martyrdom while we eat 
our bread in peace? 

Whatever the fate of the Treaty of Sévres; however 
our hearts may incline to the lordly Turk; however our 
business interests be endangered by a breach with good 
customers, let us, in common decency, as ostensible Chris- 
tians, dissociate ourselves at least from the paeans that 
accompany the tearing down of the Cross in Smyrna and 
the exaltation of the Crescent. 


Does It Pay to Advertise? 
E. Puirtre Mann, M.A. 


O travel is to wander and to wonder. Any trip, 

worth the name, about these United States should 
provoke no little wonderment concerning American adver- 
tising. It is an institution of omnipresent ugliness and a 
wanton, unnecessary expense. Summer traveling puts one 
in excellent critical fettle. You glance out of your Pull- 
man window. “ We’re coming to a town,” is the inward 
venture. “ Why so?” “ Billboards.” Inevitably. The 
approach to each “ loveliest village of the plain ” is via the 
paint, paper, paste route. By the number and size of these 
mute heralds of chewing gums and tobaccos, soaps and 
flours, motor oils and cigarettes, you estimate the popula- 
tion of the hamlet soon to appear. The process repeats 
itself until it becomes insipid. You take up your maga- 
zines. 

A cursory thumbing of their pages gives promise. Then 
everything is spoiled. An absorbing article is continued 
back among the “ads.” In fancy you had imagined your- 
self in an hortus conclusus, an ivy bower, away and apart, 
and you look up to behold an array of street gamins, ped- 
lars and vulgar neighbors staring at you over the garden 
wall. This is shocking. It is like taking one’s meal in 
public. In fact, opposite a page of delectable poetry is 
a poem on even more delectable soup. Dyspeptics could 
do no better than read the advertising section of mag- 
azines. Generally speaking if they want to read at all 
they must read the “ads,” and once there how can the 
appetite remain unstimulated in face of deviled hams, 
corn flakes, sun-caressed fruits and other edibles, not to 
mention the grape juice? 

On arrival at your destination, you board a street car. 
Signs literally cover its approaching facade. Within, in 
front, and about and above there are reminders of a hundred 
needs that exist not. Outside, along the streets, atop the 
buildings are signs. Even entire structures, low and high, 
basement and turret become a tin-faced standing argument 
for every commodity known to human consumption. For 
twelve hours, then, you have been victimized. In your 
Pullman, at your reading, on the trolley a compulsive force 
has worked against your reasonable desire to see the woods 
and knolls and weeds, unhidden. Finally escaped to the 
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quiet of your home, you track down in your memory book 
the following precious culling from Ruskin’s “ Seven 
Lamps of Architecture.” 

How much better for them [merchants] would it be, how much 
happier, how much wiser to put their trust upon their own truth 
and industry and not on the idiocy of their customers. It is 
curious, and it says little for our national probity on the one hand, 
or prudence on the other, to see the whole system of our street 
decoration based on the idea that people must be baited to a shop 
as moths to a candle. 

But Ruskin never saw an electric sign. Lucky man. 
He escaped that flickering, chasing, whirling folly blazing 
out against the night. Illumination is an art. The well-lit 
shop window and the boulevard, bright with brilliant pearly 
clusters are triumphs, But the electric sign, be it the 
“ Leaders of the World ” on Broadway, or “ The Sweeney 
School ” display in Kansas City, is a bizarre freak suited 
to satisfy the gaping curiosity of an aborigine. To the 
civilized white man it is an irritant. 

What a hideous nightmare! Through canyon-like defiles 
the tortured spirit must march. The great white sides press 
closer and closer. Mad, staring eyes; pointing forefingers ; 
blazing, snake-like letters; lurid, sickly colors line every 
foot of the way by night and by day. At the end of the 
horrid gauntlet stalks the demon ghost of all signs and 
posters, a torn, faded, crumpling clarion of the “ greatest 
show on earth ” decrepit graveyard of a barn. 

Happy the city that rids itself of the sign-board parasite. 
The country-side where bills and posters cannot grow is 
blessed. Out upon the wretches who would hide our 
water falls, hedge in our scenic highways, top our moun- 
tain heights with the unsightly trademarks of their grasping 
natures. Will the time ever come when we can “ see Amer- 
ica” at last, shorn of these fever scales and pot marks? 

We are fastidious about beggars. They are unrightfully 
begrudged their dark corner on the scene of our daily life. 
Yet, listen to Chesterton on this subject. In his “ New 
Jerusalem,” he says: 

It is really not so repulsive to see the poor asking for money as 
to see the rich asking for more money. An advertisement is the 
rich asking for more money. A man would be annoyed if he found 
himself in a mob of millionaires, all holding out their silk hats 
for a penny; or all shouting with one voice, “Give me money.” 
Yet the advertisement does really assault the eye very much as a 
shout would assault the ear. “ Budge’s Boots are the Best” simply 
means “Give me money;” “Use Seraphic Soap” simply means 
“Give me money.” It is a complete mistake to suppose that com- 
mon people make our towns commonplace, with unsightly things 
like advertisements. 

After all, beggary is a mild term for it. Robbery would 
suit better, though it sounds much worse. One’s break- 
fast solitude is broken by thoughts like these. This favor- 
ite cereal costs ten times its worth because of those signs 
that marked off the trip of yesterday as mile posts ; because 
of that back page magazine advertisement and those street 
car cards. The same is true of everything, clothes, food, 
automobile and oil and so on, ad énfinitum. 

Advertising is a gigantic enterprise, ramifying into the 
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lives of each of us. It furnishes employment to hundreds 
of thousands. Millions of dollars are lavished each year 
upon it. Some make it an art, some a profession, some a 
trade. Yet it is essentially superficial and artificial, a 
towering card house, put up at the expense of so much 
time and care and money, and still only a card house. 
Were the thousands of men and millions of money made to 
serve some useful economic purpose; were these bill-post- 
ers forced to come down from their ladders and throw 
aside their paint and paste, and improve, rather than dis- 
figure our national landscape, would there result such a 
disastrous economic subversion? 

Display is good. A modest offering of one’s wares is 
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necessary to all commerce. But the forceful, unmannerly, 
insulting methods that we meet with every day are intol- 
erable. Some are realizing this. The “fire sale” and 
the “ damage sale ” are taboo with gentlemanly merchants. 
More and more the tasteful is being substituted for the 
tawdry. How much, though, is still to be desired. When 
we do away with nation-wide campaigning and the con- 
stant, repeated, ever present appeal; when we limit our- 
selves to an artistic effort at store display, rather than a 
mad frenzy to compel sales, it may dawn upon us as a 
nation, that from an esthetic and economic point of view 
the slogan, so characteristic of us—“ It Pays To Adver- 
tise ”"—is all wrong. 


Academic and Other Authority 


R. A. MutrKowskI, P#.D. 


écé B UT this man,” said a student, referring to a cer- 

tain professor, “ said so and so.” “ Well, what 

of it,” I questioned. “ He ought to know,” the 
student insisted. “ Isn’t he an authority on that subject?” 
“No, not quite,” I replied. ‘He is not an authority on 
that subject at all. He is merely conversant with it.” 
And then I endeavored to explain to the student the essen- 
tion difference between an authority entitled to credence 
and a person conversant with the matter. The present 
reflections are the outcome of that discussion. 

Authority, according to the Century Dictionary, signifies 
both “power” and the “right to command,” derived 
“from opinion, respect, or long-established reputation ; 
influence conferred by character, office, station, mentel 
superiority, and the like.” The term may be extended to 
the “person or persons exercising power or command.” 
In the scientific sense it signifies that a person through long 
and careful study has gained a specific knowledge of a 
subject or a portion, thereof, by virtue of which he can 
speak assertively and draw conclusions within the limits 
of that specific field or those intimately related to it. In 
other words, a scientist’s authority is limited to his spe- 
cialty. 

Now, in the popular conception “ scientific authority ” 
implies certain antecedents. These are first, that the person 
presenting certain facts speaks with particular knowledge; 
second, that he speaks only the truth; further, that the 
conclusions offered are logical ; and finally, that these bear 
some relation to his subject. The mere finding of a skull 
does not make an anthropologist, nor does the ability to 
capture and dissect insects make me an entomologist. Not 
general, but particular knowledge, makes the specialist, 
hence the authority. The greater the field covered, the less 
the value of an opinion; the more restricted the field, the 
greater the value of the opinion. While on biology my 
opinion is worth more than that of a chemist, among 
biologists it is merely one of many. However, if 1 
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restrict the field to my particular specialty I gain authority 
because I share that field with relatively few people. 

Normally, no man can be an authority on all things. Con- 
versely, all men cannot be authorities on one thing. There 
are two exceptions, religion and, of course, the weather. 
At least these are the two things on which all men, no mat- 
ter what their antecedents, feel qualified to speak authorita- 
tively, especially on religion. The greatest fool will argue 
as vigorously on religion as the best of theologians. I do 
not regard such an ambition ridiculous; on the contrary, 
it is indicative of the important place religion occupies in 
the minds of all men. One might call this the “ spiritual 
weather ” of the individual which interests men as much 
as the physical weather. 

Ordinarily, no man is both theologian and something 
else, scientist, for instance. With all his original poten- 
tialities the average person becomes a single-track person, 
good in his main accomplishment and weak in others. 
Still, we see university professors invited to churches to 
deliver sermons on various phases of Christianity. True, 
in some instances almost any university professor, or any 
other layman for that matter, is fully as well qualified to 
preach as some of the men ordained for that purpose. By 
this I mean that the theological education of too many min- 
isters is of the scantiest sort, wofully deficient even on the 
essentials of Christianity. And yet these ministers pre- 
sume to speak as authorities on Christianity. The impor- 
tant point is, however, that professors are not theologians, 
or, as a rule, have given too little attention to theology to 
speak with authority. On top of this, being a Catholic, I 
am unused to seeing laymen in the pulpit. 

“ Ah, yes, and being a Catholic, no doubt many things 
are strange to you,” I hear a Protestant brother remark, 
“ Your opinion is that of a Catholic.” “On the contrary, 
my opinion is that of common sense,” I reply. “ That it 
happens to coincide with the general Catholic opinion is a 
point in its favor, because the Catholic standpoint is char- 
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acteristically that of common sense. And common sense 
tells me that while one university professor at my institu- 
tion may be both theologian and professor, there is small 
chance of two being both, while the possibilities of a third 
being so are nearly infinitesimal.” 

The reason why people listen to such university pro- 
fessors in the churches lies in the remarkable respect that 
people entertain for authorities. This, however, may be 
carried entirely too far. Some show this respect by quoting 
authorities continually. They may carry this to a point 
where their speech becomes one grand succession of quota- 
tions of what this and that authority said. One such 
“ quoting maniac ”—he was from Harvard, I am shocked 
to remark—quoted a greater variety of so called authori- 
ties in an hour than I am likely to use in a week. His 
sentences were symposia, not personal opinions. I won- 
dered finally if he ever ventured to propound a personal 
idea. For he was constantly placing himself behind a 
barrier of names that was truly formidable. If I ques- 
tioned any statement he made I questioned the quoted 
authorities, of course, and who was I to do that? Now, I 
took a mean advantage of this disciple, for after two or 
three attempts at human conversation I promptly pro- 
ceeded to cap his quotations with others. In this I ob- 
tained marked success, although my quotations, as I quite 
shamelessly admit, were chiefly imaginary, while the names 
cited were not. And who was he to question my authori- 
ties, even though I placed sublime rot in their mouths. But 
this I regarded as fair sport. And if he “ fell for it,” as 
the phrase goes, did not that fact betray his lack of acumen 
and discernment ? 

When we quote, it should be because some other per- 
son has put the matter aptly, tersely, forcefully, elegantly, 
at any rate, in a better form than we can put it; or 
because the opinion gains force from the reputation of the 
authority quoted. Something as stated by me may be 
quite true, but it has not the authority, the prestige that the 
reputation of some internationally famous man gives to 
the same words. As an instance, let me refer to the occa- 
sion last Christmas when Dr. William Bateson, the English 
geneticist, spoke at Toronto before the “ American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science,” on the subject of 
“ Evolutionary Faith and Modern Doubts.” What Bateson 
said had been told by hundreds of men the world over, 
had been said perhaps better, yet in their mouths the words 
had not the same import at all. As spoken by Bateson, 
they were no truer than if spoken by any other scientist, 
but they gained value because it was Bateson that uttered 
them. Bateson, the specialist in the field of genetics; 
Bateson, speaking within the province of that specialty; 
Bateson, the representative of a great friendly nation; 
Bateson, the honored and chosen guest of a great body of 
scientific men, Bateson presented a composite authority, 
and because of the conditions attending the occasion his 
words gained tremendous significance and authority. 

Another, somewhat different case. When Edison 
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preaches agnosticism, his arguments are not reinforced 
by his standing as an inventor ; they have no greater essen- 
tial value than if any Tom or Dick stated them. But 
because it is Edison, the famous inventor, the person en- 
dowed with a supposedly superior mind, who states that 
he does not believe in a personal God or a hereafter, many 
people believe that what he says must be true, otherwise 
he would not say it. Here we have a commingling of 
real with spurious authority. Edison simply shifts the 
object of his authority, or rather, attempts to do so. I 
can think of no better summation of the case than the 
words applied by Dr. Jastrow of the University of Wis- 
consin to Sir Oliver Lodge, Dr. Conan Doyle’s friend and 
predecessor as an exponent of Spiritism: ; 

The main reason why people believe in survival is because 
persons of distinction and sound training have indorsed the evi- 
dence. That is the argument from prestige, which naturally and 
properly has great weight. It is the deserved prestige of Sir 
Oliver Lodge as a physicist that carries over to his personal 
belief in the genuineness of spirit manifestations. As a fact the 
operations of his mind in the physical laboratory move in one 
manner, and in his reactions to the communications of mediums 
behave in altogether different fashion. 

In the interests of social sanity as well as in the name of sound 
science, it is important to make it plain that the men of science, 
psychologists, and all others who have a concern for the logic of 
right thinking, regard the position of Sir Oliver Lodge as a per- 
sonal matter without scientific standing. For Sir Oliver as the 
representative of British science we have the most cordial wel- 
come and respect; for the advocate of survival on evidence that is 
steeped in fraud and is full of childish irrelevance we cannot have 
any other feeling than that of duty to counteract his influence. 

Substitute the name of Sir Conan Doyle or Edison and 
change the words slightly, and you have a just valuation of 
either case. Both men are “out of bounds” and their 
opinion under such circumstance is worth no more than 
that of any other person. Unfortunately, too many people 
fail to recognize the proper scope of a person’s authority. 
An Edison may say, “ No God, no hereafter,’ without 
being in the least qualified to prove such a statement, and 
he is believed. His mere assertion is believed. The 
Church may say, “ There is a God, there is a hereafter,” 
and meet no attention or belief. “ Priestcraft, deception! 
Prove your claim!” Why is it that a denial seems to carry 
greater force in the minds of most people than a positive 
assertion? Is it that the lower mind is essentially more 
interested in destruction, because it is spectacular, than in 
construction, which is bound to be slow and laborious? 
The child destroys, it does not build, and the average 
mind is not much above the plane of the child, with its 
ruthlessness, its destructive proclivities, its extremes of 
like and dislike, its lack of judgment, of forethought. 
Thus, to so many a mere denial means sufficient proof. 
They do not realize that a statement, made in the manner 
of authority, whether positive or negative, must be proved, 
before it is accepted. They fail to perceive that the 
authority of any individual extends only over his special 
field, and that beyond this point his opinion has little 
significance. 
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The Romance of Reality 


BLANCHE Mary 


ist or an Aristotelian, which is another way of 

saying that every man is by nature either an ideal- 
ist or a realist. For idealism and realism are two very 
ancient theories of life whose exponents have divided opin- 
ion between them throughout the ages. The first realist 
discovered that two and two make four, not, however, 
entirely to the satisfaction of the first idealist, who con- 
tended that there is a very true sense in which two and 
two make five, or any other desirable sum. The realist 
called a spade a spade; the idealist preferred to regard it 
as an implement wherewith one might dig through to 
China. The realist was all for one bird in the hand, but 
the idealist felt that there was something to be said for two 
in a bush, especially if they were nightingales. There came 
a time when the idealist, driven to desperation by the 
realist’s refusal to recognize the existence of anything 
save what he called the facts of life, refused to recognize 
the reality of anything whatever, asserting that all 
phenomena existed only as phantasms of his mind. In 
answer to the realist’s refusal to have anything to do with 
mysteries he pointed out that the most incontrovertible 
facts, such as birth and death and earthquakes and the 
rising and the setting of the sun, are wrapped in im- 
penetrable mystery, an answer which somehow did not 
dispose of the realist. 

As a matter of fact the realist now has things more 
his own way than ever, for the two disputants have long 
since penetrated the field of literature, where the idealist 
goes by a name which causes him to hide a diminished 
head. He is called a romanticist. Dictionaries define 
romance as an extravagantly impossible tale of love and 
adventure, and of the three elements, love, adventure and 
impossibility, the third seems to be regarded, at least by 
the lexicographers, as most essential and important. The 
definition, needless to say, is based on those early literary 
productions written in the transitional Latin ‘snown as 
Romance, the so called hero-tales which, in the heroic 
times which preduced them, stood in a not too remote 
relation to reality. What the lexicographers do not define 
or apparently so much as recognize, is the quality of which 
these tales were but the attempted expression, namely 
romance itself, to the definition of which Wordsworth 
came closest when he called it “the light that never was 
on sea or land.” 

For romance is idealism called by a Christian name. 
It was not by mere hazard that it found its first literary 
expression in the language that may be called the vernacu- 
lar of Christendom, for it is an essentially Christian thing. 
It is a theory of life which recognizes in the ideal the 
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true reality. What is known as romantic love is a product 
of Christian civilization. It is an emotion immeasurably 
removed from any that Helen’s beauty could inspire, im- 
measurably exalted above even the love of Jacob for 
Rachel. It is an emotion possible only to a people to 
whom has been given a spiritual outlook upon life, to 
men who have learned to cherish a woman’s soul above 
her body, to women whose womanhood has been up- 
lifted by the Woman clothed with the, sun. Worship 
was the word they used, those true lovers whose love was 
of such close kinship with their faith. Its very tragedies 
derive their poignancy from the sense of ideals frustrated. 
Launcelot’s chivalry would not trail so low if it were 
not for the bright shield of Galahad. 

If the old romances seem untrue to life, it is life that 
has changed, not they. Literature had perforce to be 
heroic when heroisin was a commonplace. Adventure 
was inevitable when the earth was flat and a man knew 
not what road might lead to the edge of the world. “ Qus 
ne Saventure pas n'a ni cheval ni mule.’ But no one 
with a taste for adventure and a pair of stout legs would 
be stayed at home for lack of horse or mule, and with 
little better equipment the whole world seems to have 
been constantly moving about in a fashion which is fairly 
appalling to a generation whose travels are conditioned by 
railroad schedules and passports. That a man was born 
in a country seems to have been the last possible reason 
for his remaining there. He was all for going to fight 
the Saracens, or to the shrine of St. James, or to the 
court of Prester John. There was so much adventure to 
be had for the seeking that few men had time to learn 
to write, much less make literature, but when they did 
they gave to the world a new literature, the literature of 
wonder. However we may doubt the veracity of Sir 
John Mandeville’s account of his travels and adventures 
we are compelled to admire his restraint when he refrains 
from describing Paradise, on the ground that “I was not 
there. It is far beyond.” Certain of our contemporaries 
have not been deterred from the feat by the same cogent 
reason. There were other wanderers whose adventures be- 
fell them in the course of a life-long quest for the Grail, 
others who sojourned for a time in the Islands of the 
Blessed, while he had no choice but to go seafaring, who 
in the seventh year beheld Hy-Breasil, shining jewel-like 
on the heaving breast of the sea. When warfare was a 
condition of life it was incumbent upon a man to be heroic. 
There was heroism, it is true, in the days of Hector and 
Achilles, but Christian knighthood was an _ institution 
infinitely beyond the imaginings of the Homeric heroes, 
for it required a warrior to be not only without fear but 
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without reproach. There had intervened the age of the 
Martyrs, the “ chivalry of Christ,” of whose stirp sprang 
Bayard and Du Guesclin and Guy of Warwick. 

Romance answers to the faculty of wonder, which is 
the power of marveling at the marvelous, a strictly logical 
process, for only fools regard with like impassivity the 
usual and the extraordinary. The capacity for wonder 
is a child-like quality; a child who did not possess it 
would be something of a monstrosity, and childhood’s loss 
of it would be a catastrophe for the race, as Richard Mid- 
dleton realizes when he speaks with apprehension of the 
possible advent of a day when “not a child in all the 
Duke of York’s Theater shall clap its hands as a sign 
that Tinker Bell shall live.” Now the greatest occasion 
for wonder that this world has known was the Incarna- 
tion of the Son of God, and they who in order to receive 
it became as little children found themselves citizens of 
that wonderland, the Kingdom of Heaven. By this door 
all wonders came into the world. Life was thenceforth 
illumined by magic casements opening on eternity. Men 
who had hitherto been driven to use their imaginations 
as bulwarks against the frowning mysteries of life and 
death now were at liberty to give free rein to their fancies 
and make of them their sport and play. They who had 
seen the heavens opened and the Son of Man sitting on 
the right hand of the Most High knew that no magic 
beanstalk could ever climb so high as the Cross of Calvary, 
nor any fairy bread equal the sweetness of the Living 
Bread that was given for the life of the world. In the 
knowledge that a wonder beyond all their dreaming was a 
Divine Reality they suffered no law of probability to stand 
between them and romance. 

Romance has fallen upon evil days since then. With 
the passing of the times and the conditions which gave it 
birth love deteriorated into sentimentalism, adventure be- 
came mere swashbuckling and under the influence of Jean 
Jacques and Jean Paul there developed a self-conscious, 
artificial school of romanticism, which is the uncompromis- 
ing realist’s sole justification, but which has nothing what- 
ever in common with the virile, resplendent thing that is 
romance. For romance has an existence apart from its 
exponents, apart from its literary expression, apart from 
all theorizing concerning it. Romance, it cannot too often 
be repeated, is the recognition of the ideal as the true 
reality. Not only did its earlier literary expression bear a 
close resemblance to life as it was then lived but life as it 
was then lived was a most successful attempt to bring the 
ideal within the compass of daily reality. Nor is this all. 
For not only is romance a spiritual quality, peculiar to the 
genius of Christianity, but romance in its highest form is 
the Christian religion itself. The Christian religion is the 
romance of Divine love. That is why the age of faith 
was at once the age of romance and the golden age of 
sanctity. For reflected in the love of men and women is 
the love of the Strong One for His beloved; behind all 
adventure is the same high recklessness which is indiffer- 
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ently the stuff of which martyrs and soldiers are made; 
and the same nostalgia lured men to the quest of the lost 
Atlantis and the City of God coming down from heaven. 
When we read of Dofia Beatriz Davila y Ahumada that 
she was “very fond of books of chivalry” we are not 
greatly astonished that she should have mothered such a 
commingling of the eagle and the dove, so flaming, chival- 
rous and gay a saint as Teresa of Jesus. 

We are living in an age of so-called disillusion. We 
are part of a generation which values what it can touch 
and see and laughs at romance as at an outgrown childish 
thing. And yet the Christian Church goes on its unper- 
turbed way, a perpetual denial of such easy cynicism. 
Through her the age of romance is still with us and the 
golden age irradiates the world. She has still at her dis- 
posal the waters of wonder, the well-springs of sanctity, 
at which her children drink. Perhaps the most convincing 
proof that the Catholic Church still has power to feed to 
the full the faculty of wonder is the phenomenon known 
as religious vocation, which means that there are, as there 
have been throughout the centuries, men and women who 
are so pierced by the realization of the greatness of God, 
the One Reality, that they can only cry out “ O Altitudo!” 
and choose nothing else forever. That the beauty of the 
Son of God is still potent to wound the hearts of His lov- 
ers is shown by His altars, served daily by men who at 
the sound of His voice turned their backs on “ the boasting 
of riches,” on the love of women, on the glory of the 
kingdom of this world ; by the cloisters thronged with those 
whose feet have elected to follow Him whithersoever He 
goeth. The world, no doubt, thinks otherwise. In the 
eyes of the world the life of a priest or a nun must seem, 
if not criminal folly, at least uneventful, dull and prosaic. 
Romance, it considers, not only has no part in it, but a 
romantic outlook would be in the nature of a serious han- 
dicap. On the contrary, it is almost an essential. For a 
religious vocation surely demands a capacity for recog- 
nizing the ideal as the true reality, a capacity for consecra- 
tion to a chosen task, irrespective of the pains involved and 
careless of rewards. A priest is brought into daily contact 
with reality, not merely the tangible realities of paved 
streets and huddled houses, but with stark and unrespon- 
sive death, with loathly sin and the inscrutable face of 
pain. The tragedy which would ensue if such things 
should ever become commonplace is happily averted by the 
possession of the romantic faculty. On the other hand 
the round of a priest’s life is often enough a dull routine, 
but it is not the clod who treads it best, but he who carries 
in his heart the glory of the first hour in which he came to 
the realization of that Wonder which Patmore has made 
the subject of “The Unknown Eros”: 


“Tt was not you 

But I that did so passionately sue; 

And for your beauty, not unscathed, I fought 
With Hades, ere I owned in you a thought.” 
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The Waste of Catholic Talent 


ALBERT P. SCHIMBERG 


ICTURE to yourself a goodly stream running through 
the property of an immense manufacturing concern. 
Imagine that this corporation persistently neglects to har- 
ness the stream. And more, that it complacently permits 
several competing corporations to use it for their own pur- 
poses, and you have a picture of what we American 
Catholics have been doing. We are the corporation which 
has neglected to harness a source of tremendous power. 
We have refused to let it turn our wheels and produce 
what we want, what we need. And we have permitted 
others to use this stream for their own ends, for purposes 
often not in harmony, sometimes antagonistic to our own. 
The stream we have failed to harness is the talent, the 
potentiality for service in our cause, of the Catholic 
journalist of the land. And that the neglected stream is 
of no mean proportions, that its potentialities are not to 
be scorned, is shown by the list compiled by the school of 
journalism of Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis., for 
the Catholic Press Association of the United States and 
Canada. The list contains more than 600 uames of Catholic 
men and women employed on secular newspapers and 
magazines, the bulk of them in the United States. 

The list is incomplete. It was compiled from informa- 
tion in the hands of the Marquette School of Journalism 
and its alumni; from generous responses to an appeal in 
AMERICA about a year ago; and from answers to circular 
letters addressed to members of the Catholic Press Asso- 
ciation and to every school of journalism in the country. 
Some of the schools of journalism did not contribute to 
the list because they professed ignorance of the religious 
affiliations of their alumni. Throughout the land many 
Catholics are engaged in journalistic work, and doubtless 
many of these were not reached by any of the means em- 
ployed. Several hundred more names might safely be 
added, and the total conservatively estimated at more than 
one thousand. 

The list ministers to the vanity of a Catholic, in particu- 
lar if he is a journalist. It shows him that his coreligion- 
ists have reached the top of the ladder of success in the 
profession. They are at the head of some of the biggest 
metropolitan daily papers in the United States; they are 
among the most eminent foreign correspondents; they are 
writers of special feature articles and of specialized tech- 
nical matter ; they are czars in the realm of sport-writing ; 
they are book-reviewers and dramatic critics; they are high 
in the councils of Grub Street; they are mighty in News- 
paper Row. And in the higher branches of journalism in 
its widest sense, they are essayists, poets, fictionists. A 
preponderance of the men and women whose names are 
listed, are engaged in the writing “ game,” but there are 
also many whose efforts insure the business success of the 
publications on which they work, insure the welcome and 
necessary Saturday envelopes for the scribblers. 
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The list shows, then, that many Catholics are now en- 
gaged in and are qualified to do the widely varying work 
that goes to the making of a daily newspaper. But any 
vanity or complacency inspired by this fact must be quickly 
dissipated by the unpleasant reflection that this talent is 
for the most part, if not entirely, wasted, so far as direct 
benefit to the Church in this country is concerned. The 
stream has been for years, and is now turning other wheels 
than our own, is manufacturing other than the things we 
want and need, and it will continue to be wasted as long 
as we neglect to provide for it the only adequate wheels, 
Catholic daily newspapers. 

Only Catholic daily papers would engage the services of 
any considerable proportion of the men and women of the 
Faith now employed on secular publications. Only the 
daily paper requires a large staff of editorial, reportorial, 
business and advertising workers. Only the daily has work 
for the average newspaper man, qualified for general work. 
Finally, only the strenuous but fascinating work on a daily 
appeals to the majority of young Catholics who elect to 
become journalists. However, this does not mean that the 
Catholic qualified for other than general work would not 
find employment on Catholic dailies. The daily newspaper 
today attempts to give its readers far more than the news 
of the day. It has room for verse and scientific articles, 
for fiction and medical advice. To compete successfully 
with its secular rivals, the Catholic daily would have to 
provide at least a part of this amazing variety of reading 
matter, and so it would have use for the labor of all cate- 
gories of Catholic writers. 

If the manufacturing concern under consideration had 
no pressing need of the stream which it neglects; if it 
were merely a question of providing worthier and more 
necessary wheels for the waters to turn, the situation would 
not be so conducive to regret and impatience. But the 
corporation needs the power of this stream to turn out 
publications dedicated to truth and decency. It needs this 
stream to turn the wheels of its daily newspapers, the 
daily newspapers which it must have without further delay 
if it is to meet and successfully oppose the powerful agen- 
cies which stand for many things which to the Catholic 
corporation are anathema. 

That in this deplorable situation no blame attaches to the 
Catholic journalists employed on secular publications is 
clear. Because a man is a Catholic journalist, it does not 
follow that he must be devoid of ambition, of a desire to 
make sufficient money wherewith to buy bread and butter. 
Neither does it mean that he must abandon the profession 
in which he elects to work. He is not to blame that his 
service has been engaged by another than the corporation 
to which he would naturally prefer to give the best there is 
in him. 

Another consideration is this: each year, Catholic and 
other schools of journalism are turning out Catholic 
young men and women prepared to enter the profession 
in one of its many branches. So the stream is being con- 
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stantly augmented, its potentialities increased, the while it 
is disregarded and its power permitted to go to waste as 
far as our interests go. We cannot harness the whole of 
the stream at once. Perhaps we cannot expect to do this 
for many years. We may never harness it entirely. But 
we can make use of part of it, and increase the proportion 
used year by year. If the Catholics of Europe, often 
beset with many difficulties which we do not know, can 
provide hundreds of daily newspaper wheels for their 
streams, cannot the eighteen or twenty millions of Ameri- 
can Catholics provide at least a few? 

No intelligent Catholic who is awake to the world about 
him, doubts the urgent need of a Catholic daily press. We 
have fresh in our minds the persistent, fortunately thus 
far unsuccessful, attempts of bigots to ruin the parish 
schools of Michigan. The Hon. P. J. M. Hally of the 
Detroit bar has written a treatise, “ Observations upon the 
Political Status of the Parish Schools of Michigan,” which 
has been published by the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. And Mr. Hally adds one more to the long list of 
influential men who recognize the necessity of a daily press 
for the Church in the United States. 

Among the eight suggestions with which Mr. Hally 
concludes his “ Observations,” he gives first place to a 
declaration that “ We need a daily press. Everything that 
can be done to encourage its foundation should be done.” 
He points out in the course of his argument that “ There 
is no sentiment and there is no justice in political manipu- 
lation. While the Constitution of the United States is 
the supreme law of the land, with the politician the 
supreme law of the land is the desire of the majority.” 

Now it is true that the desire of the majority is largely 
factitious, something inculcated from without by skilful 
propaganda, not spontaneously issuing from within. And 
among all the agencies that “ make” public opinion, which 
becomes the desire of the majority, the daily press is the 
most potent. Compared with it, the weekly press is 
wofully inadequate. Our liberties and the security of our 
most cherished institutions are to an extent at the mercy 
of the majority of our fellow citizens. Political expedi- 
ency, craven subservience to manufactured public opinion, 
will sway our politicians, in whose hands is our fate, much 
more than justice will sway them, more even than any con- 
stitutional provision, however sacredly enshrined in Ameri- 
can traditions. Truly, “ We need a daily press. Every- 
thing that can be done to encourage its foundation should 
be done.” It is time that the stream be harnessed. 

It is true, of course, that many Catholics do not see the 
necessity of such action and some others even oppose any 
plan looking to daily papers, yet it is only fair to the 
majority of our coreligionists to say that they are eagerly 
awaiting a solution of the problem. Parents are especially 
anxious for it. They wish their children to be enlightened 
on the events of the world without danger of moral con- 
tamination from lurid descriptions of divorce scandals, 
murders and other numerous crimes. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
The Editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department 


The Importance of Censorship 
To the Editor of America: 

A recent article in America on “Censorship and the Secular 
Magazines” referring to the “old family favorites” puts forward 
this assertion: 

Many of these are remaining true to their conservative stand- 
ards. Perhaps they are publishing rather franker material 
than they published a decade ago. eshais their portrayal of 
modern society is so true as to be somewhat shocking. But 
fundamentally they are decent and sound; and it is only oc- 
casionally that they deserve rebuke. 

May one of your readers, for many years familiar with the 
course of Harpers, Scribners, the Century and Atlantic, three of 
which can be ranked as “ family favorites,” record here a respect- 
ful dissent from the conclusion of your contributor that “ funda- 
mentally” these magazines are “decent and sound.” To hold the 
balance evenly between religion and irreligion, to encourage the ex- 
ploitation in attractive and insidious form with seeming outward 
decency, of degenerate standards of living, so to jumble the good 
with the bad as to help confuse the faith and weaken the con- 
victions of the Christian reader, surely such a policy contradicts 
the assertion that these magazines are remaining true to conserva- 
tive standards. From an editorial in the same issue of AMERICA 
presenting the article in question, these sentences will be accepted 
as pertinent—“ The near-artist is found filling the pages of our 
magazines and daily papers with his cry for self expression.” 

Art for Art’s sake, is his ready excuse for placing before the 
public books and plays and stories that depict the baser things 
in human nature as tf they were normal and the finer things as 
if they were the exception. 

Stories and articles “ bitterly insulting to the Church” are not 
the greatest danger. They at least are in the open and keep alive 
the watchfulness and rightful sense of indignation which might 
otherwise give way to a mere flabbiness and loss of moral fiber. 
The thing to be borne in mind is that there must necessarily exist 
a wide gulf between the policy of the up-to-date popular magazine 
with its “near-artist”” contributors and Christian ideals of conduct 
and character. Here is the danger to be feared from smooth, pleas- 
ant, artistic and altogether pernicious propaganda. 

A word of acknowledgment for the timeliness of the article on 
“Censorship and the Secular Magazines.” The importance of 
censorship cannot be stressed too often. The very repetition of the 
word censorship is useful as a sort of slogan. Sooner or later the 
word and what it stands for will sink into the mind of the Christian 
reader and playgoer. It will apply to individual experience and 
practise and help to bring about the best of all forms of censorship, 
self-censorship. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. AtFrep YOUNG. 


The Question of Interest 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The discussion of the interest question seems to be taboo in 
Catholic publications as a result of representations regarding the 
N. C. W. C., Social Action Department, except along the lines of 
the commonly accepted teaching. But in the cause of truth the 
contra opinion demands a hearing. 

In a splendidly intentioned article in America for November 4, 
“Labor Needs Education,” J. B. Culemans makes the statement: 
“ Just as the work of employed men is represented by wages, so is 
the work of employed money (capital) represented by interest.” 

Let me call attention to the fact that for generations the Amer- 
ican people will be paying interest on capital that has been destroyed 
in the war, and all capital, irrespective of the degree or effective- 
ness of its employment, bears the same rate of interest. That 
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which Father Culemans refers to as interest is composed in greater 
or less degree of the earnings or profits of the capitalists. Such 
earnings or profits are reckoned as a percentage of the value of 
capital, the same as is interest, and, therefore, the common belief 
is that interest and the earnings of capitalists are the same; and 
then the deduction readily comes that interest is the earning of 
capital, whereas interest is a part of the excessive price of all 
goods. Idle capital may double in value during its idleness, and the 
investors in such property be in receipt of dividends which they 
term interest. 

It is not in the love of criticism that this is written, but to do my 
little share in propagating economic truth. 


Providence. W. P. Connery. 


[The subject of interest has been discussed quite thoroughly in 
the correspondence columns of America which knows nothing 
about the “ representations regarding the N. C. W. C., Social Action 
Department.”—Ep, America.] 


The Negro Problem 


To the Editor of America: 

Compliments are due America on the courageous stand it has 
been taking in defense and support of the Negro. Whatever may 
be said against some of the views expressed in articles written 
for AmeERIcA on this question, its editorials and particularly that 
of October 7, have correctly stressed the salient points in the solu- 
tion of the problem. For a problem it certainly is or at least is 
fast becoming one, no longer of local but of national concern and 
importance. There is a vast mission field for us right at our own 
doors. The harvest is ready but the workers cast their eyes across 
the sea. There are at present 10,463,131 Negroes in the United 
States. The increase for the first decade of this century was 
1,000,000; for the second 635,368. Many cities of the North have 
had a large influx of Negroes in the last five years. 

The Race Relations Commission, appointed by the Governor 
of Illinois after the race riots in Chicago in July, 1919, studied 
the problem most thoroughly. The problem is the same in all our 
large cities, for the type of Negro is the same. After three years 
of careful investigation the Commission has just issued its report. 
It is worth reading. The anti-Negro element of our population 
would find ample food for reflection. The Commission finds that 
the problem “is not of the Negro’s making” and that “no group 
in our population is less responsible for its existence,” but that 
“every group is responsible for its continuance and that every 
citizen, regardless of color or racial origin is in honor and con- 
science bound to seek and forward its solution.” 

This applies to Catholics and to the Church as well. For after 
all the Church alone can solve this problem. To do so, however, 
it is imperative that our zeal for souls be not nicely discriminating 
and that we endeavor to break down the adamantine wall of 
prejudice that keeps the Negro out of the Church. He is very re- 
ligious by disposition. Millions are ready to enter the Church if 
we but open our doors. He is not so stupid or immoral as some of 
enemies would think. His white brother is a match for him in 
vices no less than in virtues. Within the memory of men the 
Negroes have been slaves with no personal property, no education 
of any kind, no initiative or ambition, for they had no liberty. To- 
day statistics show a marvelous progress among them in financial 
status, in knowledge and higher educational establishments, etc. It 
all goes to show that, if they but get the chance denied them so 
far, and if they be not deliberately handicapped in the race, they will 
soon overtake many of their more favored white brethren. We 
are but of yesterday, they may say, and yet we are making the 
strides of our elders. Their unfortunate antecedents, for which 
they are wholly irresponsible, will explain their faults and foibles 
and even their obnoxious bad habits and crimes. We dragged them 
from Africa against their will and used them like animals in order 
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to gratify passion and to build up enormous fortunes in days gone 
by. Is it human to cast them aside now as worthless tools and 
to thrust them into the ditch? They are descended from the same 


parents and destined for the same mansions. But, of course, their 
skin has become black and their skulls slightly thicker than the 
white man’s. 


Washington. Pup H. Burkert, S.J. 


Why So Few Converts? 


To the Editor of America: 

From the protracted discussion of this question I feel certain that 
a great many of your readers are deeply interested in the true 
answer. Since I have not followed the comments with any care up 
to this time, I am not able to say whether anyone has given the 
reason which I believe to be most generally applicable. 

The number of Protestants who know anything about our re- 
ligion is extremely small, and is there anything more true than 
the philosophical adage that “nothing is desired, which is not 
known?” Not only do Protestants not know us, but they have 
been so poisoned against us, that ours is the last organization on 
earth with which they would care to be affiliated. The ones who 
attract attention today are the ones who advertise, and we fail 
to advertize our good things except from our own pulpits when 
there are no Protestants present to hear us, and from our own 
Catholic papers, which do not reach the homes of non-Catholics. 
Ninety million of our countrymen have anything but a good opin- 
ion of us. The professed Protestant group, comprising 26,000,- 
000, is taught that Rome is wrong; and in their Sunday Schools, 
in their churches, in the religious literature that comes to them, 
prejudice against us is persistently fostered. The Masonic group, 
comprising more than 2,500,000 men, representative of that many 
families, or more than 10,000,000 people, regards our Church as 
its greatest enemy. This is equally true of several other or- 
ganizations, which are under the ban of the Church. Nearly 
the whole South has been taught to fear us. The balance of our 
non-Catholic countrymen are not altogether indifferent; they have 
been influenced by anti-Catholic activities at least to the extent 
that they would declare themselves pro-Protestant. 

Our enemies understand how to advertise, and the amount of 
literature, directed against the Church, which goes out every 
week to millions of Americans, is amazing. If you or I were to 
give counsel to any man who was being slandered, it would be to 
get the truth about himself before the people who have heard of 
the slander, but strangely we do not act cn this principle our- 
selves. It is true that we have the Master’s promise that the 
Church will not fail, that He and his Holy Spirit will ever be 
with it, but this is not to the point. It is not a question of the 
Church failing, it is a question of the Church progressing. 

While this issue has not had the serious attention of our Bishops, 
I am absolutely sure, from my contact with the Catholic clergy, 
that in the minds of one-half of these, there is no other need of 
such outstanding importance today as the effectual way of com- 
bating slander directed against God’s Church. We must meet 
the lie of our enemies with the truth. The publication, once a 
month, of a special edition for the enlightenment of non-Catho- 
lics, has been begun by Our Sunday Visitor. That we struck a 
popular chord is evident from the hundreds of names and addresses 
coming to our office every day. The subscription price for this 
monthly paper was placed so low, 20 cents a year, that Protestant 
business and professional men can be reached in every community 
at slight cost to a local organization. 

Let us show the American people that our Church has been 
the victim of organized and unorganized propaganda, that in her 
the life of Christ is being repeated, and they will be ready to 
hear what we have to say about ourselves. 


Huntington. J. F. Nott. 
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A Defeat for Americanism 


HERE is not much comfort to be derived from the 
result of the elections just past. This is especially 
true in Oregon, where, according to the press, the compul- 
sory education act “ championed and backed by the Klan 
and the Masons” received the majority vote. In other 
words, unless the courts overturn the decision of the polls, 
parents will be deprived of the exercise of their natural 
right to educate their offspring and will be obliged to send 
the children to State schools to be molded in intellect and 
character by State officials, in accordance with a State 
program from which religion and morality have been care- 
fully excluded. 

This is a gross perversion of the natural law, for besides 
violating parental rights, it attempts to vindicate the 
supremacy of the State both over the individual and the 
family, the unit of society. And from the principle that 
motivated Oregon’s un-American campaign, it follows log- 
ically that parents count for little or nothing in the up- 
bringing of their offspring; the child is not theirs; the 
State conceived it; the State gave it birth; the State sup- 
ported it; the State owns it; the State is supreme over it— 
a pagan code that would make the Founders of the Repub- 
lic blush for very shame. 

But bad as the act is in itself, it will be worse in its 
consequences ; bigotry, religious persecution and unrest will 
follow its promulgation. Unfortunately, however, those 
who attempt to deprive parents of the exercise of their 
natural right do not give thought to ultimate results, but 
only to the nefarious purpose they have in mind in trying to 
foist upon a liberty-loving people a tyranny that no free 
man will abide, if, for no other reason, because the so called 
laws through which it is exercised violate the natural, and 
often the positive Divine law, and are thus rendered 
invalid. 
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In the Oregon instance the intention was clearly the 
destruction of religious schools as far as that is humanly 
possible. And it is hardly a credit to the Masons, 
who boast of their respect for the ethical and religious 
principles of others, Catholic included, that their Craft 
outdid the ignorant and revolutionary Klan in its efforts 
to override a fundamental American principle and tradi- 
tion. But even from this sad and amazing revelation 
Catholics may learn a lesson. They can at least bring 
themselves to the studied realization of the fact that their 
friends are few and far between. Bigotry and misrepre- 
sentation have done their work and if Catholic institutions 
are to continue in existence, Catholics themselves must 
organize to protect them, and, most important of all, keep 
organized to protect them. 

In every diocese of this great country there should be a 
permanent vigilance committee of upstanding, educated 
Catholics, free from the taint of politics, whose sole aim 
would be the welfare of Church and State. By legitimate 
methods they could thwart in their very inception many of 
these organized un-American attacks on the liberties which 
Catholics as well as Protestants won by hard-fought 
battles. Thus could our people live their lives in compara- 
tive peace, free from the more violent warfare which the 
Klan and Masons and several other sundry secret organiza- 
tions are waging against them. 


A Great Work of Mercy 


HOSE who have formed the laudible practise of 
meditating on the life of the Christ as pictured in 
Holy Writ know quite well how much the Divine Saviour 
valued charity towards those in affliction. He Himself was 
instant in feeding the hungry and curing the sick. And 
He called care of those in distress an element of pure 
religion. In view of this the editors of America find the 
continued goodness of their patrons towards the suffering 
people of Europe and Asia a reason for special joy and 
thankfulness to God. From the week after the armistice 
until now the loyalty of our subscribers has enabled us to 
send to the sick and maimed and hungry of Europe and 
Asia, irrespective of race, color and religion, food and 
clothing and money in ever increasing amounts. Ireland, 
Russia, Poland, France, Germany, Czechslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, Austria, the Near East, the Far East, have all 
partaken of the bounty of the subscribers of AMERICA. 
From June 1 of this year until November 1, the sum of 
$26,672.24 was sent to Austria and Poland, to say nothing 
of the money sent to other distressed lands. This is all 
the more remarkable in that none of this amount came 
from rich people; all of it was a gift from the poor, and in 
most cases from those who work for a living, another 
proof of the blessedness of the poor and of the difficulty 
which the rich will experience in entering the kingdom of 
heaven. 
The editors of America are thankful beyond words 
both to God and to the subscribers of the paper for the 
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generous bounty that enabled heartbroken European moth- 
ers to buy milk for their babies, bread for their other 
hungry children and medicine for those on whom the hand 
of God is heavy through sickness. In testimony of this 
thankfulness the editors will offer their Masses on Thanks- 
giving Day, that our Divine Saviour, whose mercy is above 
all His works, will pour down blessings from heaven upon 
all those who have requited His love for them by sharing 
their bounty with His afflicted children in the desolate 
lands of Europe and Asia. 


Democrats and Republicans 


HE elections are over, and, as usual, the public prints 
report that the defeated Republicans are amazed, dis- 
mayed, puzzled, confounded, fearful of defeat in 1924, and 
so on through all the gamut of words and phrases that 
denote an alarming psychological condition. That such a 
state actually exists is not clear. Certainly there is no rea- 
son for its presence, for surely the Republicans of the 
country must have anticipated a sound thrashing at the 
polls. The last Administration was bad, wofully bad, 
disgusting in its inefficiency or hypocrisy or graft, or what- 
ever it may be called, for after all the name matters little, 
but the reality is serious. And the reality was such scan- 


dals as the aircraft fiasco and the flat, brazen, arbitrary re- 


fusal of the Chief Executive t» try to punish those guilty 
of the graft or inefficiency or both. 
Then the Republicans were swept into office on a wave 


of mingled disgust and indignation. Their promises were 


numerous and well-heralded: they would make the coun- 
try prosperous; they would stop graft; they would punish 
corruption; Utopia was on the horizon. It is still there, a 
very small speck of mud now, that is like to drop into a 
dark abyss and become a pillow for a slug or some other 


-creepy, slimy creature. 


The Republicans have made their spawn, the trusts, 
more prosperous and the people poorer; they have pro- 
tected graft; they have fostered corruption. Note the 
tariff: the poor will pay the bill; recall that a Republican 


‘Congress refused to investigate war-profiteers ; read in the 


American Legion Weekly the story of the post-armistice 
sale of surplus supplies. It is an account of intrigue and 
corruption unsurpassed in our history. And what have 
the Republicans done about it? Nothing. Private firms 
prevented the direct sale of goods to the public whose hard- 
earned money bought the material; supplies were almost 
given away to dummy companies in which officers and ex- 


officers were interested; certain concerns were released 


from part of the required deposit and were allowed to 
store their goods in government warehouses at public ex- 
pense; the Government sold food-stuff at a ridiculously 
low price and at the same time bought the self-same stuff 
at the prevailing market price. So the vile story runs, a 
stench in the nostrils of honesty, a shame to American 
patriotism. And some of this thievery was perpetuated 


-during the present Administration. But the Republicans 
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have done nothing except, perhaps, foster rottenness. 

Why then should they pretend surprise at their defeat ? 
The people of America are neither thieves nor fools, even 
though some politicians may be either or both. The 
Republicans got what they deserved, and, of course, if they 
continue their present policy they will be turned out of 
office in 1924, and they will richly deserve their fate. But 
where shall we find their successors? 


Popular Songs 


HE Recreation Congress held a short while ago at 
Atlantic City made a strong appeal to American 
poets and composers to enrich the song literature of the 
nation. Its plea was embodied in a resolution which read: 
Whereas the National Recreation Congress recognizes the influ- 
ences of song in the lives of the people and whereas it believes 
that it is desirable to give a greater stimulus to the creation of a 
song literature embodying the finer ideals of American life, be it 
resolved that an appeal be made to the poets and composers of 
America to the end that they create more songs of the people. 


It is no exaggeration to say that American popular songs 
in the sense of songs of the people are as scarce as snow- 
flakes in June. The reason for this is that the musical 
play gives the popular song its vogue. The song starts 
with a musical comedy and ends with the graphophone, and 
as the graphophone is the minstrel of the present age, the 
homes of the nation are humming songs that have had 
their origin in a musical comedy success. The result has 
been that for several years past each season ushers in its 
new crop of songs with its new hats and discards them 
just as soon as the season is over. 

If a folk song literature is to be created it goes without 
saying that the musical comedy cannot create it. It is too 
local and too trivial, conceived primarily for amusement. 
The poets and composers of the country can create, if they 
are poets. And this is precisely the trouble. So many verse 
writers believe they are poets, so many music writers 
believe they are composers that the American public 
would find it hard to locate true poets and composers. But 
it might happen that between New York and San Fran- 
cisco there could be found one creative brain keen t6 
reflect American life in American song. Once the impor- 
tant discovery was made there would be a beginning. 

Then it would be for the school and the theater to 
carry on the message. For the worthwhile message would 
have to depend on modern channels of expression, school 
and theater, graphophone and radio. Without enlisting 
these you cannot have popular music in the sense of peo- 
ple’s music. This may be very unromantic, but it is very 
true. The finest song would die on the singer’s lips if it 
did not reach the modern channels of expression. One 
war song was popularized in this way and before long every 
nation was singing it. “ The test of a song’s permanent 
value is that it shall awaken a sincere response in its 
hearers.” This is the reason why popular hits are not pop- 
ular songs. There is no permanent note of sincerity in 
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the writer’s work unless the sincere desire to make money. 
A season’s success will accomplish this object. But a 
season’s success will not make folk songs. Seasons with- 
out number have passed over us and we have had no con- 
tribution to American folk songs. The resolution of the 
National Recreation Congress deserves the support of 
every educational and social agency in the land. 


Women and Equal Rights 


N Tuesday, November 7, the Washington correspon- 
dent of the New York Témes sent the following 
report to his paper : 

Because women have been accorded equality with men in the 
political and commercial world they are no longer entitled to the 
special protection which has been their right from time imme- 
morial, according to the decision of the District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals today in declaring the Minimum Wage law of the 
District of Columbia invalid. 

This item may or may not be true, but at least it offers 
opportunity to warn Catholic women against heedless 
demands for a constitutional amendment that may do their 
sex more harm than good. “ Equality before the law ” is 
a fine catch-phrase with most dishonest implications. On 
hearing it, those ignorant of the facts in the case, will 
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forthwith conclude that our women are poor, oppressed 
creatures with little chance of obtaining justice. Indeed, 
some of the ladies, amongst them a few divorcees, who 
have sloughed two or three husbands, talk like victims of 
the harem, whereas the very opposite is the case. No- 
where do women enjoy more legal privileges than they 
possess in the United States. And in a woman’s life it is 
the privileges that count. Not in “equality before the 
law,” but in privilege by law lies her happiness, if not her 
safety. As things now stand, the American woman and 
girl are privileged by property laws, factory laws and 
many another law passed by merciful legislatures that 
wished to give them a better legal status than that of man. 
But if women themselves, misled by some of their leaders, 
who certainly are not an adornment to the sex, insist on 
abolishing their privileged status, the day will come when 
the courts will decide that their property rights are no 
different from those of mere man, that men and women 
and girls are on an equality in the factory and shop, that 
the divorcee, alleged guilty, but in reality innocent, shall 
pay alimony to the man and help in the support of the 
children, that in fine women are equal with men before 
the law. Ladies, watch your step! 


Literature 


Thomas Hardy, Poet or Pessimist? 

HE recent appearance of Thomas Hardy’s “ Late 
Lyrics and Earlier” is an opportune one for the 
teacher of belles-lettres. The professor of the esthetic 
principles is busily expounding the philosophy of literature 
these mellow autumn days, and art and poetry and taste are 
clamoring for their pound of definition enfleshed in ex- 
ample. But it is easier often to exemplify the observance 
of the correct forms from the masters than the breach 
thereof. Classics, as they are, they have merited the vos 
plaudite of the centuries, reaping the reward of permanency 
with its corresponding corollary of sacred immunity from 

the adverse censure of any chance modern Aristarchus. 
Not so, however, with the works of those still climbing. 
Their critics have a less awe-inspiring enterprise and hence, 
in approaching Mr. Hardy’s verse, one is haunted by no 
such misgiving. Born in Dorsetshire, England, in 1840, 
he has been writing verse for about sixty of his four-score 
years, and fiction until about a quarter of a century ago, 
when piqued at the protestations of a public offended by his 
dangerous thinking, he withdrew his outraged self and 
sublato jure nocendi, turpiter obticuit. However, he has 
always courted “ the heathen lass ” and five or six volumes 
of verse comprise his condescension to a choice coterie of 
ardent admirers. Yet strange indeed it is that neither 
Ward nor Palgrave nor Quiller-Couch nor Bridges nor our 
own gentle Stedman have found a niche for him in their 

anthological temples of fame! 


What then is awry with Mr. Hardy’s muse? Un- 
doubtedly poetry is the imaginative verbal representation 
of noble emotion and Mr. Hardy’s verse must stand the 
test of its criteria. No one gainsays his talent and 
erudition and capacity for original thinking and observa- 
tion, his technique and manifold manipulation of dramatic 
device to preach his depressing philosophies. Action is his 
with vigor and vividness, verve and esprit, clever dialogue 
and surprise soliloquy ; personifications of nature inanimate 
are his and the numerous other external agencies and ap- 
paratus of drama. But the eternal song of the beautiful 
is Sursum Corda! drowning out ever and anon the discord 
of personal discontent, pessimism and worse. Verily, 
there is no citizenship of Castalia for such versifiers, and 
of their pattern is Hardy. 

A recent critic of Emerson in America defended his 
espousal of the odious task of advocatus diaboli on the 
provocation of that philosopher’s triple antipathy to the 
Celt, the Catholic, and the Company of Jesus. Emerson 
had touched a tender spot. What juster grounds then for 
hostility to Mr. Hardy than his threefold quarrel with God, 
with man and with nature? And the most cursory perusal 
of “Poems of Travel” (1887), “Wessex Poems” 
(1899), “ Poems of the Past and the Present” (1901), 
“ Time’s Laughing Stocks ” (1909), “ Satires of Circum- 
stance’ (1914), and “ Moments of Vision” (1917), will 
warrant the verdict of critics, Meredith and others, that 
Hardy holds a “ twilight view of life,” all life an island 
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silently but steadily vanishing in a sea of oblivion. Nor 
do his “ Late Lyrics and Earlier ” (1922) afford respite in 
the least from his eternal world-pang. It is truly “ the late 
fruit of an old tree,” and biased must be the critic who will 
not conclude from the careful study of most of his verse 
that his cardinal sin lies in this: he is at odds with Creator 
and creature of this great universe. Sorry victim is he of 
the negations of Schopenhauer, while the pessimism and 
cynicism of Leopardi are ever articulate, as in this last 
stanza of “ The Child and the Sage” 
But, Sage,—this earth—why not a place 
Where no reprisals reign, 
Where never a spell of pleasantness 
Makes reasonable pain? 
How applicable to him what Azarias says of the author 
of “ La Ginestra”: 


Patriotism, enthusiasm, aspirations for the good and the true in 
their highest and most ennobling sense all come to premature blight 
beneath the touch of scepticism and his gifted soul stands out 
parched and arid as the barren sides of Vesuvius. 


Browning may sing 
Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, etc. 


Hardy’s doleful answer is: 
Give space (since life ends unawares) 
To hale a coffined corpse adown the stairs: 
For you will die. 

With him God is an unconscious will, of whom he 
speaks in the irreverences of “ That Which some En- 
throne,” “ the Inscrutable,” “the High Influence,” “ Eter- 
nal Urger,” “ Rapt Determinator,” “ Immanent Reckon- 
ing,” “ Great Foresightless.” The list reads like a table 
of algebraical symbols. And how pathetic his epilogue, 
“To the Unknown God” (‘“ Poems of the Past and the 
Present”), so ridiculously contradictory in the light of 
“V.R. (1819-1901),” prologue to the same book! 

Let one be born and throned whose world shall constitute 

The norm of every royal-reckoned attribute. 

Does this sound like the decree of a “ Willer masked 
dumb?” Of course it is idle to stress Hardy’s incon- 
sistencies. Professor Chew in a study of Hardy (“ Bryn 
Mawr Notes and Monographs, III”) saves us this futility. 
What could disarm us more than “ those critics are in error 
who accuse him of unawareness of this inconsistency? 
On the contrary he returns again and again to meditations 
upon “the intolerable antilogy of making figments feel.” 
And how superfluous, therefore, to add that Christ, the 
Divine Son, had no place in Hardy’s worship. “A 
Drizzling Easter Morning ” in all its unholy irony is proof 


of this: 
And he is risen? Well, be it so... . 
And still the pensive lands complain. 


The “ Wood Fire,” too, dishonors Christ’s Sacred Cross, 
so dear to so many millions of believers. 


But Hardy is at odds with man—a misanthrope he, ex 
professo, par excellence. All men become “as one dust 
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through bleak days and vernal” and man sooner or later 
must give way in importance to the stuffed Japanese love- 
bird in a city’s museum. Troia fuit ; and ultimately man’s 
best vaunt is “I was the midmost of my world.” These 
are Hardy’s lamentations, not ours. We know the ulti- 
mate earthly formula of all things material is dust, but the 
soul goes marching on to its Creator. What boots it for 
Hardy to sing of the beautiful loves of life, of faith and 
hope and mercy? With Byron his solace is to 

Know, whatever thou hast been, 

’Tis something better not to be. 

Why marvel then at the morbid, monotonous multiplicity 
of themes on illegitimate, unrequited, ill-mated love, defeat, 
death, specters and haunting things with hopeless 
apocalypses of all Hardy’s musings? An afternoon with 
him is like one spent in a cypressy cemetery reading gloomy 
tombstones, gazing at melancholic mausoleums—a curious 
pastime and unexhilarating. And yet one can find solace 
and distraction from visiting the city of the dead. Beati 
mortui! We recreated four years of our early life in the 
sacred aisles of a parish’s dead, where slept the remains of 
a nation’s illustrious Chief Justice; we have made perio:lic 
pilgrimages to the resting-place of a nation’s gallant “ un- 
known,” guardianed, as it were, by the sculptored rerlica 
of the martial singer of a nation’s anthem, but we felt on'y 
the dignity and the sanctity of dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori, and hearkened to no such requiem as the in- 
felicita of Hardy’s war poems. Moreover, can “ Welcome 
Home,” “ A Woman’s Fancy,” “ Dream of the City Shop- 
woman,” “ The Collector Cleans His Pictures,” be whole- 
somely typical of human nature? After religion art is 
man’s greatest boast, often his great solace and concern. 
Yet even here Hardy is frequently out of tune with the re- 
ceived canons of the centuries. Prosodical idiosyncrasies 
jar us and songs unsingable annoy. Unwieldy words and 
phrases infelicitous wanton within his pages. Thus “ Eyes 
four-footed, tiptoe,” and “ The inner I O care for, then.” 
the best disposed critic could scarcely connive at. A col- 
lector of curios is Hardy, a lover of the fantastic and freak- 
ish and isolated theme, folding them away within the leaves 
of his scrapbooks—old curiosity shops of cumbersome 
rhythms and rough-riveted rhymes. 

Lastly, Hardy is at odds with nature. To him she is 
oftener natura maligna than natura benigna. Her sun 
shines sparsely in his verse, but moon and fog and mist and 
rain and damp and dark and ruin, all things dour, dire de- 
crees of the untoward elements, drip and drench in his ink. 
He is oblivious that “ beauty still walketh on earth and air.” 

Behold the message of “ Late Lyrics and Earlier,” rep- 
resentative epitome of sixty years of sad, strange singing, 
yet have sincerity of taste and life shaken wing and fled 
the artificial mercenary atmosphere of a pseudo-literary 
day? We accuse Hardy of this pessimistic query in his 
“ Apology,” but when we read the extravagant criticisms 
of his latest work, we can justly imagine him groaning 
under their literary cant, even as once we beheld the late 
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Sir Ernest Shackleton agonizing in the throes of a ful- 
somely eulogistic introduction of himself to his audience by 
a posing college professor. “ Late Lyrics and Earlier” 
comes to us in the sombre days of the fall of the year, in 
the autumn of its author’s life and as we look out on the 
October fields fruitful and foliage cheerful, though its 
florescences forebode its death the while, we recall the 
beautiful lines of Roscoe 


The ruddy reapers hail thee with delight, 
Theirs is the harvest, theirs the joyous call 
For tasks well-ended ere the season’s fall. 


And those others: 


But I, as if my task were all unknown, 
Come to his gates alas! with empty hands. 


We commend them to Hardy’s rumination, unless for- 
sooth, he is still enamored of “ A Young Man’s Epigram 
on Existence” of an earlier volume or “ Epitaph” and 
“ Surview ” of his latest. 

Cuares L, KrmBa_t, S.J. 


VULNERATUS 


Love has its language, syllabled 

Curiously, secretly in the fair mind. 

World’s gabble coarsened cannot find 
Meanings, intentions in this phrase fulfilled. 


I give worid one word to break upon, 
Doubt, stumblingly, it has rightly heard: 
My Fair to me is Wounds—lovely word! 
I spelled it out in love’s lexicon. 
Cuartes L. O’Donne Lt, C.S.C. 


REVIEWS 


The Epistles of St. Paul. With Introductions and Commen- 
tary for Priests and Students. Vol. I. Romans, Corinthians, 
Galatians. By the Rev. Cuartes J. Cartan, O.P. New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner. $6.00. 

“The heart of Paul is the heart of Christ” wrote St. John 
Chrysostom, and hence one of the surest ways of gaining that 
“intimate knowledge” of Christ for which St. Paul continually 
prays is by reading and meditating upon his Epistles. The one 
absorbing passion of his life is told by himself. He is in prison 
at Rome and some are trying to make his lot harder by preaching 
Christ and thus calling the Romans’ attention anew to this new 
sect. “But what of that,” he cries, writing to the Philippians, 
“provided only by true or feigned zeal Christ be heralded forth.” 
It is a decided spiritual loss that our Catholic folk know St. Paul 
so poorly. Hence Father Callan’s volume is most welcome, for 
with wonted painstaking scholarship and accuracy of statement, 
with an unmistakable unity of thought with the Church, he gives us 
a wealth of material. His introduction covers briefly yet with 
precision the life of St. Paul, the number, order and date of his 
Epistles and the larger questions concerning his style. We read: 


St. Paul, therefore, was physically weak and a chronic in- 
valid, but endowed with an unconquerable will power and 
singularly helped and sustained at all times by the special 
grace of God. . . . After all, there was no inconsistency in the 
apparently opposite traits of St. Paul’s character. ... To 
the good and pure and true he made an appeal; but to the 
false, insincere and wicked he was an object of hate and fear. 
In the sight of heaven and apart from God’s grace he felt his 
own nothingness and imperfections; but in God he could do all 
things and nothing daunted him. . . 

His style may be said to be more or less characterized by 
awkward anacolutha, irregular constructions and strange 
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forms; but it is the expression of a man overflowing with life, 
energy and individuality, of a soul on fire with zeal and 
exclusively intent upon the delivery of a message that had 
been confided to him by Christ Himself. We might iron out 
the rough spots in his language, we might polish his sen- 
tences and periods until they would be faultless diction, but 
they would then cease to be his unique compositions, and their 
native vigor and compelling power would be gone. 

Each Epistle has its own introduction wherein problems peculiar 
to the matter in hand are discussed. A running commentary on 
each verse forms the greater part of this splendid work. It is a 
pleasure to read the clear interpretation of such passages as 
Rom. v: 12-21; Gal. ii: 11-14; 1 Cor. xv. 51, etc. Father Callan’s 
work deserves a wide circle of readers among priests, Sisters and 
laity, for St. Paul, though difficult, is full, very full of spiritual 
meat whereon we should feed that we may grow “unto a perfect 
man, unto the full measure of the stature of Christ.” 

F. P. LeB. 





Catholicism and Criticism. By Pere Ermenne Hucueny, O.P. 
Translated by Father Stanistaus M. Hocan, O.P. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co. $3.50. 

“ Catholicism and Criticism ” is a translation of the first of three 
volumes published in Paris, 1912, under the title “Critique et 
Catholique.” Unlike its companion volumes, it confines itself to 
the narrower limits of apologetics. After a brief foreword on 
fundamental notions, the distinguished and scholarly author pro- 
poses the Christ-fact and the Jewish fact, in connection with which 
he examines the Synoptic Gospels and the Messianic prophesies, 
but by far the greater part of his book (pages 58-236) is devoted 
to a discussion of the Church-fact, successive chapters portraying 
Catholic consciousness in primitive Christianity, Jesus and the 
Church, the conversion of St. Paul, the conversion of the Roman 
Empire, the Church and the primitive sects, the Church and the 
Churches, the Church and Universalist Religions, the Church and 
the World, the Church and sanctity, the Church and miracles. In 
a final chapter, there is a discourse on the act of faith and sub- 
jective or psychological criteria, to which have been added three 
appendices. There follows a bibliography principally of French 
publications. 

There is much in this book to commend. Moral certitude is 
isolated and defined, subjective criteria are properly evaluated, the 
development of topics is logical rather than psychological, and the 
doctrine of the Divinity of Christ is properly discussed before 
any proofs are introduced in behalf of the Divine institution of 
the Catholic Church. By far the most interesting and illuminating 
chapters are those devoted to a study of the Catholic religion in 
itself and also in conjunction with its religious, social and eco- 
nomic environment. Here the author is at his best. Here he 
shows the touch of a master hand, the while he exhibits a modesty, 
which all of his compatriots, who traverse the same ground, have 
not seen fit to imitate. 

Whatever defects there are—and no human book is perfect—are 
due to environment, not to lack of ability on the part of the author. 
Many of our Gallic brothers, who consecrate their pens to the 
work of defending the foundations of Christianity, combine with 
an extraordinary brilliancy an enthusiastic nationalism and a ten- 
dency to exaggerate temporary and local utility to the detriment 
of what is solid and objective. They write with an eye on the 
needs of definite classes of readers rather than on the postulates 
of immutable verity. Like McGregor, they cast aside a perfectly 
tempered targe, and what is more distressing, concede entirely too 
much, build on concessions, and overdo courtesy in dealing with 
God’s enemies and their own. Father Hugueny has wrestled with 
these tendencies and indeed valiantly, but even he has not escaped 
their influence entirely. How otherwise explain the fact that his 
work is conditioned and limited by the needs of French infidels 
and perverts ; that the Fourth Gospel is ruled out of court; that the 

authority of the Synoptics is based on the uncorrected admissions 
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* Harnack; that such scant consideration is given to the miracles 
of the Master; or that so much space is devoted to discussing 
adversaries as Guignebert and Loisy? 

The American Catholic mind, a mind indeed so much misunder- 
stood in some European circles, travels along straight lines. It 
may not give as much attention to externals as it should, it cer- 
tainly has its own proper deficiencies, but in matters of faith and 
morals it knows not compromise with darkness and will endure 
anything rather than yield a single inch. Thus it seems proper and 
in no way discourteous in reviewing a French apologetics, trans- 
lated into the vernacular, to point out not only its many excellent 
characteristics, but also those methods of thinking and writing 
that cannot but displease the virile and yet strangely underesti- 
mated Catholic people of the New World. 

In conclusion, it may not be amiss to express a hope that the 
excellent translator of Father Hugueny’s “Catholicism and Criti- 
cism” will add to the sum of our indebtedness by placing the 
remaining two volumes within the reach of English-speaking 
readers, and that the editors will not only append an English bibli- 
ography, but also draw the proper distinction between the “ Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia” and Wissowa’s “ Realencyclopadie.” J.T. L. 





The Cause of the War of Independence. By CLaupe H. Van 
Tyne. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. $5.00. 

In this work, Professor Van Tyne, of the University of Michi- 
gan, narrates and analyzes the causes of the American Revolution. 
The author intends to continue the history through two more 
volumes, recounting our struggle for independence, and the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. 

The present volume is clearly the result of long research and 
careful study. A clear and forceful style, together with a con- 
stant citation of contemporaries, lends interest to the narrative. 
The blundering policy of Townshend and North which was the 
proximate cause of the Revolution, is mercilessly criticized, but 
the author appears to believe that economic and political condi- 
tions rendered separation inevitable. He contrasts the colonial 
experiences of Spain, France, and England in the New World, 
and it is pleasant to note that he does not indulge in the too 
common vituperation of Catholic Spain. Indeed, he states that the 
Spaniards “ruled their American colonies from Madrid with 
minute care and often wise legislation.” Perhaps the most illumi- 
nating chapters are those which sketch the religious, intellectual, 
and social condition of the colonies on the eve of the Revolution. 
The picture is most detailed and graphic. The Puritanical big- 
otry which caused many colonial leaders to denounce the Quebec 
Act, granting religious liberty to French Canada is justly con- 
demned. Indeed, Canadian loyalty to England during the war 
is largely attributed to this cause. It is interesting to find that 
John Adams was so impressed by his first visit to the “ Romish 
Chapel” in Philadelphia that he wondered how the Reformation 
ever succeeded. One cause of the Revolution often ignored, is duly 
emphasized, the intense feeling against the Anglican Church 
prevalent in many colonies, and the latent dread that England 
would attempt to foist an Establishment upon them. 

Certain points in the book seem open to criticism. The con- 
tinual appeal of the colonists to natural law is attributed to their 
widespread reading of Locke; but while the author traces the con- 
ception of natural law to Melanchthon, he seems unaware that 
the doctrine of natural law and rights are foundation principles 
of Scholastic ethics. Again, the concluding chapter on the gen- 
eral political condition of Europe during the eighteenth century 
is not altogether satisfactory. It is stated that the nations 
“groaned under a selfish priesthood,” while no mention is made 
of England’s savage misgovernment of Ireland. Yet we must 
sympathize with the author’s strictures on the partition of Poland 
and the general policy of the “ benevolent despots,” “ few of whose 
reforms made the people happier.” L. K. P. 
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Loyola Book of Verse. With Biographical, Explanatory and 
Critical Notes. Compiled and Annotated by Jonun F. Quinn, 
S.J. Chicago: Loyola University Press. $0.72. 

Selected Letters of Seneca. With Introduction and Notes. By 
MatrHew GeErMInNG, S.J. Chicago Loyola University Press. $0.24. 

A Christmas Carol in Prose. By Charles Dickens. Edited for 
School Use by Caro, L. Bernuarpt, S.J. Chicago: Loyola 
University Press. $0.16. 

At present the literary market is purveying, it would seem, to a 
craving for anthologies. Countries and periods alike have their 
poetical wares set out to tempt the appetite of epicures at the table 
of the Muses. Even Greek epigrams have been recently rendered 
into English by no less a scholar than Dr. Walter Leaf. The 
“Loyola Book of Verse” seems intended mainly for class use and 
for Catholic schools. The editor has done his task well, though 
many teachers will probably take exception to his omission of a 
favorite poem. Some may demur to the admission of names but 
little known. No anthologist can gratify every whim nor satisfy 
every taste. 

Father Germing’s venture in editing for college students twenty- 
four selected letters of Seneca deserves success and a hearty 
welcome. The choice of letters is good, while the notes show 
sound judgment in conception and execution. Seneca’s style is 
akin to the one in vogue today, and his thought is often noble. 
Where he errs by excess or defect, the editor shows himself a 
competent guide. Catholic youths may profitably be introduced 
to the man who wrote: “maior sum et ad maiora natus quam ut 
mancipium sim mei corporis.” 

It is a pleasure to commend heartily Father Bernhardt’s edition 
of the “ Christmas Carol.” The editor has included in brief com- 
pass an excellent outline, clear and suggestive notes, a series of 
questions that are illuminative as well as searching, and a set of 
eminently practical exercises. May such text-books multiply! 

T. A.B. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Hound of Heaven.—Father James J. Daly, S.J., in the 
“Hound of Heaven” (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00), has given us a 
very choice essay on this remarkable poem and its author. He 
opens with the stimulating story of an examination in this poem 
of a Japanese student by Father McNeal, S.J., at the Tokyo Im- 
perial University. That the writer is an admirer of Thompson is 
clear and we may quote one little section in proof thereof. 

Recall the writers of great odes Milton, Dryden, Pope, Gray, 

Collins, Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, Coleridge—the best they 
have done will not outstare the “Hound of Heaven.” Where 
shall we find its equal for exaltation of mood that knows no 
fatigue from the first word to the last? The motion of 
angelic hosts must be like the movement of this ode, combining 
in some marvelous and mysterious way the swiftness of light- 
ning with the stately progress of a pageant white with the 
blinding white light of an awful Presence. 

Thompson’s fine song of the vagrant soul ought to be prescribed 
reading in every Catholic college and Father Daly’s essay will 
bring new appreciation of it to all. But why did Miss Langdale 
mar this essay and parody the “greatest ode in the English 
language,” which accompanies it, with a set of grotesque, meaning- 
less illustrations? 





Fairies.—No, “The Coming of the Fairies” (Doran), by Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle is not one of those sweet tales wherewith our 
childhood’s hours were beguiled but a book purporting to contain 
many “facts” which go to prove that fairies and gnomes and 
pixies and sylphs really do exist. Do your plants grow well? And 
does your truck-garden prosper? Or are your plants a-withering 
away and drooping into inanition? ’Tis not because you tend them 
well or poorly, but because you are in psychic harmony or dis- 
harmony with the fairies who guard them. Proof of this? Why 
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they have been photographed, these sub-human folk, that is when 
they deigned to materialize into human shape under the united aural 
influence of two children! We are told by Mr. E. L. Gardner, 
the theosophist whom Doyle quotes, that to them is due “ flower 
coloring, mimicry, seed protection and distribution, defensive and 
aggressive measures, all the thousand-and-one devices employed to 
attain an end.” They have been seen by others, too, and are varied 
in their color and their height, and differ in nationalities throughout 
the world. “ Would you believe it?” the notice of the book asks. 
Well, not on Sir Doyle’s evidence at least. 





In Trouble.—“To counsel the doubtful” is a courteous and 
Christian act, and so maybe a reader of America will come to the 
aid of good Father James J. Daly, S.J. His soul is evidently 
doubtful for he sings in the November Bookman under the title, 
“In Coventry ” 


My friends, the leaves, who used to entertain me 
On summer afternoons with idle chatter, 

Are dropping off in ways that shock and pain me. 
I wonder what’s the matter. 


My friends, the birds, are quietly withdrawing ; 

The meadow larks are gone from fence and stubble ; 
Even the crows are gone; I liked their cawing. 

I wonder what's the trouble. 


My friend, the sun, is here, but altered slightly; 
He acts more coolly than he has been doing; 
He seems more distant, and he smiles less brightly. 

I wonder what is brewing. 





Novels. —“ Fair Harbor” (Appleton), by Joseph C. Lincoln 
comes with the author’s wonted rippling humor and the tang of 
the Cape Cod shores. “ Jumpin’, creepin’, crawlin’, hoppin’” Judah 
Cahoon is there, “ who ain’t no West Indy hummin’-bird neither.” 
Generous Captain Sears Kendrick with his “spliced timbers” is 
quite the whole story, that is if we forget sweet, plucky Elizabeth 
Berry. They try to pilot “Fair Harbor” a home for indignant, 
we mean, of course, indigent mariners’ wives and sisters. But 
there is many a squall there, into the teeth of which Esther Tidditt 
can sail serenely even though Elviry Snowden bears down on her. 
If a learned man’s saying is true that “if you have no sense of 
humor, there’s no hope of your eternal salvation,” then the reader 
who does not chuckle at almost every page of Mr. Lincoln’s de- 
lightful story is dreadfully predestinate. 

“Don Rodriquez” (Putnam), by Lord Dunsany is a very good 
novel. It is original in its form and interesting in its develop- 
ment. The author takes a romantic figure of the Golden Age of 
Spain and furnishes him with adventures of a most unusual kind. 
When most novels are exploiting passion for love, it is a relief to 
find an author who knows how to treat a noble emotion with 
power and skill. There in this story is pathos and humor, struggle 
and defeat and triumph. “Don Rodriquez” should be read by 
everyone who reads. 

“Room” (Knopf), by G. B. Stern is unhealthy in tone and 
possesses no literary merit. Though the book jacket declares that 
the author began writing when she was eight years of age, there 
is no evidence of progress, as the book is made up of tiresome 
dialogue by tiresome people. 

“Red Robin” (Lippincott), by Jane Abbott is a wholesome 
story for young girls. They must not look for any exceptional 
merit of style or intricacy of plot, but they may expect to be 
interestingly entertained without fear of contamination. The book 
is refreshing. “Red Robin” deserves a larger following than her 
simplicity is likely to enlist. 

“Old Crow” (Macmillan), by Alice Brown is a study of New 
England characters. The effect of the war on John Raven, the 
central character, is the real theme of the book, Raven is at odds 
with the universe and explains his theory of life on page after 
page. The story would improve by compression. 
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“Negro” (Dutton), by Clement Wood gives a picture of the 
negro problemi, It is by no means as good a presentation as 
“ Birthright,” last year’s negro novel. Race hatred is well por- 
trayed, negro and white vices are impartially pictured, but the 
novel ends with no solution for the race question. Until a writer 
appears with a solution it would be much better if fictionists let the 
race question alone for a while. 
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Education 
The Religion of Education 


ITH religion canceled from the modern system of 

school and college training, we find that education 
has stumbled badly and that, “having no golden chain 
from on high,” as Dryden might say, “it can no longer 
draw its subjects upward to the sky.” Like Lucifer, it 
has darkened into the spirit that denies. It languishes in 
a sphere of limitation, an abyss, a rut. 

Our mental horizon once began with the spirit of God 
brooding over the waters and ended in the shining vision 
of the New Jerusalem: now its alpha is a circlet of gas 
and its omega a blank. Once we used to sigh with Shakes- 
peare: “ What a piece of work is man! How noble in rea- 
son! how infinite in faculties! in form and moving, how 
express and admirable! in action, how like an angel! in 
appreciation, how like a god!” Now we merely mur- 
mur: “ How strong his resemblance to an ape!” And in 
the face of the fact that our intellectual vision has shrunk, 
almost all the distance between Olympus and Orcus, we 
have persisted in labeling our attitude “ broad-minded- 
ness.” 

Inconsistent in character and meager in scope, without 
the spiritualities that rounded, enlarged and gave it a 
meaning, modern education is admittedly a minus quantity. 
Such articles as that of John Dewey in a recent number 
of the New Republic have a pathos of their own. They 
smack of the times: a period strong enough to smile at its 
own folly, sincere enough to be sorry for it, yet so obtuse 
as not to detect the deepest causes of it, and disposed to 
solve one problem by substituting another. 

Perhaps Mr. Dewey sees that education without religion 
is a failure; but, too much a son of his day to suggest 
anything so simple, and medieval as a return of sacred 
science to classrooms, he apparently would prefer even 
the expedient of making a religion out of education, 
observing that “there have been worse objects of faith 
and hope than the ideal possibilities of the development 
of human nature.” In fact, he believes that America is 
doing just that: making education her religion; and he 
takes the trouble to point out some of the more glaring 
defects of her worship. 

If it is true that Columbia has constituted the college 
syllabus her decalogue, her Ph.D.’s her prophets, and gray- 
matter her god, criticisms like Mr. Dewey’s are much in 
point. As a religion, education is more of a fiasco than, 
unreligious, it ever was before. More than that, it is an 
impossibility and a monstrosity. Religion must raise our 
spirits to a prospect of the eternal verities, above and be- 
yond the world of temporality, chance and change; yet 
religionless education must lock us in it. Even Spencer 
was logical enough to know that, to have a religion at all, 
an attitude must be assumed toward the Unknown, the 
Mystery which the Catholic finds so far unveiled by 
Revelation and faith. Merely to keep to material creation 
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and its elements is to be “ of the earth, earthy ”; whereas 
religion is the key of release to a realm of spirit. 

We may carry into non-religious education a wealth of that 
faith and sentiment which the orthodox reserve for dogma, 
but to do so would be to stultify science, on which godless 
education necessarily rests. There is no place in educa- 
tion as religion, for faith; we must know. And so much 
of our vaunted knowledge is ignorance cloaked with words. 
“ Thus we talk about heredity and environment in a gran- 
diose way, when we try to explain this or that result,” 
smiles Mr. Dewey. We seek a cause and content ourselves 
with an expression. Education as religion is ridiculously 
full of puzzles which we smugly dispel with such vague 
terms as “genuine,” “native depravity,” “innate stu- 
pidity,” etc. 

Now, as a religion, education must at least be honest. 
But we simply won’t admit that we don’t know why a 
vastly expensive course of training often yields only a 
ten cent product; yet the commendable youth or maiden 
stepping forth from college-portals is at once proudly 
assumed to be the result of our methods. We claim the 
good, and explain the bad, with words that have a hollow 
ring. How many a Harvard hopeful, stuffed with Darwin, 
plastered with James, and bolstered with Eliot’s five-foot 
shelf library, has tottered on the road; technically perfect! 
Our disposition of compounded confidence, ignorance and 
arrogance, is a burlesque on any religion. 

There is no great connection between real goodness and 
a course in geometry, a dry dip into Cicero, an hour a day 
in civics and a recurrent headache in Greek. They help 
indeed; the discipline of them, if nothing more. But to 
give man a glimpse of the ideal stature and gesture to 
which he should aspire, and further, to afford him the 
necessary stimulation, nothing has been found better than 
religion in the old orthodox sense. Why should I be 
moral, if I am merely electrified dust, blown on the winds 
of chance, and tomorrow lost in the cosmic riddle? If life 
is just a rich layer, with mystery on the bottom and nothing 
on top, why not drain the present moment of all its honey, 
and sleep to the past and the future? Why should I 
respect my fellow-man or myself? Both of us are only 
mire. Virtue, save for the thin crust of conventionality 
which time has proved a sort of convenience, is pish-posh. 
In a word, it is too difficult to hold that true goodness can 
be taught without religion. 

To be sure; there is William Morris Davis, foretelling 
at the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa exercises recently that 
science, not revealed religion, will determine questions of 
right and wrong. And Doctor Crane, drawing a parallel 
between electricity and morality, really believes that the 
latter should be studied as the former, i.e., not in its 
inexplicable self, but in its concrete effects. But then Mr. 
Davis does not seem to realize that ethics is already about 
as well defined a science as any, and was such four cen- 
turies before the Christian revelation dawned. The great 
service of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, to say nothing of 
























































Aquinas, Mandeville, Shaftesbury, Butler, Hutcheson, and 
Smith, must not be ignored. The shades of these honored 
dead must be sighing over Harvard; if indeed they deign 
to hear at all. 

As for Dr. Crane’s parallel, a good imagination must 
have inspired it. Whatever electricity is or is not, it is 
admitted to be a physical force, producing physical effects, 
and governed by physical laws: while morality stands quite 
apart as an intellectual and volitional phenomenon. Dif- 
ferent in themselves, they require different approaches. 
Morality, studied as a mere electrical medley of actions and 
reactions, would be, not ethics, but another page of physics. 

Psychology without a soul; religion without a God; 
morality without a norm; when and where will the scalpel 
of separatism, fashioned and sharpened by the Reforma- 
tion, cease its flashing? Not long ago, science was warring 
with religion. Then a fancy philosopher called a halt by 
giving science everything known, and religion the vast 
shadowy kingdom of the unknown, or nothing. Today the 
two realms are again merging together, and the suggestion 
on every side is “ let us be scientifically religious.” All as 
if Sinai had never thundered, the scroll of Sacred Writ 
never unrolled, and the Cross never risen on Calvary. 

Through sheer force of novelty, we may presently find 
ourselves again embracing the old Christian ideal: seeking 
first the Kingdom of God and finding all things added. A 
Paul knew “ only Christ and him crucified ; ” and a Thomas 
of Aquin discovered the stream of knowledge trickling at 
the foot of a cross. 

Epwarp F. Murpuy, S.S.]. 


Sociology 


Cooperative Congress 
HE third annual meeting of the American Coopera- 
tive Society was held in Chicago October 26 to 
October 28. The 200 or more delegates from every sec- 
tion of the country came with hopeful messages and bright 
outlook in regard to the future of the cooperative move- 
ment. It was evident from the papers and speeches that 
more had been accomplished by the cooperative movement 
in Europe than in the United States; in fact it seemed to 
be the purpose of all present to do the things which the co- 
operators in Europe have already done. 

Probably the most interesting paper read at the Congress 
was by Walter F. McCaleb, Vice-President and Manager 
of the Engineers’ National Cooperative Bank of Cleveland. 
He claimed that nothing could be done by the laborers of 
the country as long as they continued to turn over their 
surplus earnings to the great banking systems of the coun- 
try and allowed the directors of these banks to use the 
money in the interest of capitalism and to the disadvantage 
of the poor man. The bank which he represented began 
operation in November, 1920, with a capital of $600,000. 
Fifty-one per cent of the capital is owned by the locomotive 
brotherhood union and forty-nine per cent by non-members 
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of the union. The bank paid six per cent interest during 
the first year and is now doing a business of $19,000,000. 

The loans made by the bank were not confined to local 
business nor to associations connected with the railroad 
union; for instance a large loan was made to the farmers 
and wheat growers of Montana, and enabled whole sections 
of the country to demand a fair price for wheat and to 
avoid the very high interest that had been charged in the 
past. The bank has been able to pay six per cent instead 
of the usual three per cent on deposits, and to pay the in- 
terest without the usual restrictions imposed upon the de- 
positors by the other banks. If money is deposited in the 
ordinary bank towards the end of the quarter no interest 
is allowed until a new quarter begins ; if the money is with- 
drawn before a certain time the interest is lost. Bankers 
claim, according to the speaker, that such a method is re- 
quired to prevent the overhead expense that would other- 
wise be required. He proved the falsity of the claim by the 
fact that one small girl was able to do all the bookkeeping 
required in the Cleveland bank, which accepts money on 
any day, pays interest from the time it is accepted and per- 
mits withdrawal at any time. 

The speaker read letters from cities throughout the coun- 
try where similar cooperative banks were contemplated. 
Directors of banks have called the movement “a sinister 
disease ;” but the first attempt has been successful beyond 
all expectation and it is confidently predicted by the movers 
that within a short time cooperative banks will exist 
throughout the country. Thirty-five thousand such banks 
are operating in Europe at present; many of them have 
passed the fifty year mark and some of them have been 
in operation for seventy years. They have come to the 
rescue of the people in times of money depression and have 
won their way by years of service. The closing remarks 
of Mr. McCaleb were most hopeful. The whole policy 
which he advocated is constructive in its nature, and while 
the attempt is scarcely beyond the experimental state it 
holds out a promise of success. 

Mayor Hoan of Milwaukee described at length the co- 
operative plan carried out in that city for the construction 
of houses for the working class. The homes are not 
cheap; most of them are five and six room dwellings with 
every modern convenience. It is claimed by those in 
charge that there would surely be an immense saving on 
every home. One novel feature of the plan is that while 
the members of the association pay in full for the homes, 
they do not acquire a title to the property. The object of 
this arrangement is to prevent speculators from buying the 
property and raising the rent. If at any time the mem- 
bers of the building league are dissatisfied with the plan or 
the management they are free to withdraw and will be paid 
in full for their investment. In this cooperative housing 
movement, as was pointed out, the cooperative association 
was simply seeking in this country to reproduce what long 
experience had proved to be advantageous in Europe and a 
money-saving plan for the people. 
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One could not fail to recognize, as the congress pro- 
gressed, that many of those who were sent as delegates 
were favorable to Socialism. At the very opening of the 
congress, when letters of various national and foreign asso- 
ciations were read, the greetings of the Socialistic leader, 
Eugene Debs, were hailed with vigorous applause. The 
prominent place given on the program to the Socialist 
mayor of Milwaukee was another indication of the spirit of 
those who had charge of the congress. We do not wish 
to accuse the directors of the American Cooperative So- 
ciety of being Socialists, nor would we characterize the 
movement of the league as Socialist. But it could not be 
concealed that many of those present were in favor of 
Socialism. 

Probably the most hopeful conclusion which can be 
drawn from the above remarks is that Socialism is fading 
into thin air, and that the socalled Socialists are gradually 
abandoning their impossible views and are looking to the 
cooperative movement as an answer to the economic prob- 
lems of the day. Let us hope that this is true. Socialism 
has no solution to offer to the vexed problems of our times. 
We are glad to see prominent Socialists interested in the 
cooperative movement ; and we are equally glad to see the 
promoters of cooperative plans welcoming sincere Social- 
ists into their ranks, We firmly believe that the cooperative 
movement is one of the most hopeful methods which prac- 
tical men are offering as a solution of the present day 
evils. 

Mr. Walter F. McCaleb, when speaking of the Coopera- 
tive Bank of Cleveland, made the statement that Samuel 
Gompers, had come to view cooperation in a favorable 
light. The great American Federation of Labor has made 
a mistake in the past in confining its efforts largely to an 
increase of wages, and therefore one of its wisest steps has 
been the encouragement given in recent years to coopera- 
tion. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the cooperative move- 
ment it offers a common ground where, preventing on our 
part the intrusion of all false principles, we can work with 
the Socialists and with the labor unions. The subject is 
most interesting; the success of the past points to a wide 
application of the system throughout the country. 

Henry S. SpALpine, S.J. 


Note and Comment 


The Catholic Press 
in Germany 


OZENS of German papers are discontinued every 

week,” a correspondent writes to us from Germany. 
Yet the destruction of even a single Catholic paper is a 
serious breach, at the present time, in the solid Catholic 
phalanx. Just now a cry for help is sent out by the 
Katholische Korrespondenz, a Catholic news service estab- 
lished at Berlin to whose importance Cardinal Faulhaber 
directed special attention at the last Catholic Day held at 
Munich. It was founded over a year ago to furnish 
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Catholic items to the press and is sponsored by some of the 
leading Catholics in Germany. Today it appeals for even 
small donations, since a single American dollar is a valuable 
help in Germany today. A short time ago a dollar was 
equivalent to 7,000 marks, and there is no knowing how 
low the mark may fall in the present hopeless condition in 
that country. It may be mentioned in this connection that, 
according to a letter just received from Benziger Brothers, 
the Alte und neue Welt, published at Ensiedeln in Switzer- 
land, but widely read throughout Germany in former days, 
has not been discontinued as was announced in the press. 
Possibly ways and means have been found to keep the pub- 
lication in existence. 





Reaping What 

Luther Sowed 
HERE was no mincing of words when the Rev. 
Harold J. Hamilton, of the First Baptist Church at 
Rochester, Mich., recently arraigned the Protestant 
churches for the “infamous doctrines” that are freely 
preached from so many pulpits. “It is time,” he said, as 
quoted in the dispatch to the New York Herald, “ for the 
Protestant churches to clean house and banish every mod- 
ernist minister from the pulpit.” He further charged 

that: - 

Every great Protestant church has sadly departed from the faith. 
Our churches have become hotbeds of infidelity, higher criticism 
and evolution. The monkey gospel is today predominant in the 
Protestant church. The Bible has been reduced to a classic. 

In brief we behold the logical consequences following 
from the step taken by Luther, in rejecting the Divinely ap- 
pointed authority that alone could prevent such ruin. 





Chicago Commission 
upon Race Relations 


HE report issued by the Chicago Commission upon 
Race Relations is a severe indictment of the Chicago 
press. It shows how race relations have been falsely de- 
scribed or wrongly stressed. How completely the lament- 
able race conflicts in Chicago were misrepresented is made 
plain by a number of instances of which two are quoted 
here in summary : 

In one case the killing of a white man, a member of a mob of 
150 men, who assailed a house where three colored men and two 
colored women were trying to protect themselves with one revolver, 
was described as the killing of a Negro who was declared to be one 
of a large group who had barricaded themselves in a house and 
were shooting wantonly at passersby. A story was printed that 
several thousand men had burst into the Eighth Regiment Armory 
and seized hundreds of guns and ammunition, and were dispersed by 
the police with many casualties. The facts were that there were 
no weapons in the armory, it was not broken into, and there was 
no clash with the police. 

We are informed that out of a list of 1,551 articles pub- 
lished on race matters in three daily papers in 1916 and 
1917, only eighteen dealt with education, eight with art and 
five with business, more than 600 on the other hand dealt 
with riots and vice. The general criticism of all these ar- 
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ticles is that they indicated “ hastily acquired and partial in- 
formation, giving high lights and picturing hysteria.” Yet 
it would be hard to exaggerate the responsibility of the 
press in treating the race relations. 


A Moral and 

Financial Asset 

HE following is but one instance out of thousands 

showing what vast sums of money our Catholic 

schools have been saving the tax-payers. It is taken from 

the Parish Calendar of the Augustinian Fathers in charge 
of St. Mary’s school at Lawrence, Mass. : 

The registration of our parish system of schools for the opening 
of the present term gives us 2,140 pupils. The last school building 
opened by the city contains twenty-four rooms and cost $350,000, or 
$14,583 per room. At this rate it would take at least fifty-six rooms 
for our 2,140 pupils, which at the same expense would cost the city 
$729,150. To borrow this sum at five per cent it would cost $36,- 
457 a year. It cost the city last year $75.98 per pupil in the city 
schools. At this rate it would cost the city annually for the main- 
tenance of St. Mary’s pupils $161,597. Adding to this the interest 
on a five per cent building loan, $36,457, we have St. Mary’s Parish 
alone saving the city annually $198,054. 

The Fathers further calculate that the total amount 
saved the city by the Catholics of Lawrence through their 
Catholic schools was more than sufficient to support the 
entire police and fire departments of that community, 
“all for the privilege of adding to the regular course of 
studies the religious education of their children.” Catholic 
schools have been both a moral and financial asset. 





The Red Mass at 
Westminster Cathedral 

HE day upon which the Michaelmas Law Term opens 

the Red Mass, or votive Mass of the Holy Ghost, is 

celebrated in Westminster Cathedral. It was at West- 

minster that Catholic Englishmen were condemned to death 

for their Faith, and from the Cathedral tower can be seen 

the spot where Blessed Oliver Plunket, the last of these 

martyrs, rendered up his life. Alluding to these historic 

facts in connection with the recent celebration of the Red 

Mass, the English Catholic News Service offers the follow- 
ing interesting details: 

It was the judges of England who condemned Archbishop 
Plunket and many another to the martyr’s death. But the wheel 
of circumstances has completed its full turn, and the judges of Eng- 
land, in all the dignity of scarlet and ermine, full-bottomed wigs 
and court dress, pass into the Catholic cathedral to assist at Mass 
of the Holy Ghost. It is an act of justice to see that religion, 
which at one time was sufficient to bring the felon’s death, now 
openly professed by a Lord Justice of the High Court and by the 
most distinguished members of the King’s Counsel. 

The ceremony in the Cathedral is always impressive. Lord Jus- 
tice Russell, in all the splendor of a Judge of the High Court, ac- 
companied by County Court Judges in their robes of mauve and 
black, Mr. Deputy-Speaker Hope of the House of Commons, King’s 
Counsel in silk gowns with full wigs and lace ruffles, and the junior 
Bar, make their way to the special seats reserved for them at the 
entrance to the sanctuary. The celebrant and his ministers group 
about the altar; the Cardinal Archbishop, in all the scarlet splendor 
of a Prince of the Church and preceded by the Metropolitan Cross 
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of Westminster, takes his place at the faldstool, and the solemn 
invocation of the Holy Ghost, Veni Creator Spiritus, goes up that 
the Divine Spirit may rest upon the course of English Justice. 

This striking tribute is completed when “the scarlet 
majesty of the law kneels humbly to receive a blessing 
from the scarlet-robed Prince of the Church.” 





“The Poison 
That Destroys” 
N one of their recent bulletins the Federated Churches 
of Christ call special attention to an article in the 
London Foreign Affaérs, “The Poison That Destroys,” 
written by its editor, E.D. Morel. His purpose is to show 
that the theory of one guilty nation in connection with the 
origin of the war is entirely untenable, and should now be 
discarded as the product of “ most assiduous and insidious 
propaganda efforts.” Among the numerous citations to 
prove his point are two interesting statements from Lloyd 
George. The first is dated August 4, 1917, in which he 
says: 

What are we fighting for? To defeat the most dangerous con- 
spiracy ever plotted against the liberty of nations; carefully, skil- 
fully, insidiously, clandestinely plotted in every detail with ruth- 
less, cynical determination. 

And then, on December 23, 1920, from the same states- 
man, we have the following admission: 

The more one reads memoirs and books written in the various 
countries of what happened before August 1, 1914, the more one 
realizes that no one at the head of affairs quite meant war at that 
stage. It was something into which they glided, or rather stag- 
gered and stumbled, perhaps through folly, and a discussion I have 
no doubt would have averted it. 

To supplement this latter statement there is the remark- 
ably open confession which Signor Nitti unhesitatingly 
makes in his book, “ Peaceless Europe.” 

I cannot say that Germany and her allies were solely responsible 
for the war which devastated Europe. . . . That statement, which 
we all made during the war, was a weapon to be used at the time; 
now that the war is over it cannot be used as a serious argument. 

Signor Nitti believes that “ Russia’s attitude was the real 
and underlying cause of the world conflict.” Yet in 
marshaling his evidence Mr. Morel does not attempt in any 
way to excuse Germany for her share in the guilt which 
produced the war: 

But it was a share, and only a share, and it was a share in which 
the chief ingredients were not cold-bleoded premeditation, but sheer 
stupidity and blundering ignorance, combined with an exasperating 
arrogance of manner. 

To show that the German Government could not have 
immediately expected the events that took place in August, 
1914, Mr. Morel cites many facts, such as the export of 
gold and corn up to a week or two before the war and the 
stranding of a portion of the High Seas Fleet. The author 
finally calls for an honest inquiry. As our war-dead faced 
the agonies of the field, so we must not hesitate, he says, 
to “ front the heart-searchings, the moral troubles, the in- 
tellectual disturbances which an honest grappling with facts 
necessitates.” With all war-time prejudices cast aside we 
must fairly search the evidence and do justice to all. 
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